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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


HIS has been General Grant’s week. Since his death, ten days 
ago, the public mind of both North and South, and even on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has been largely occupied with the mem- 
ory of our dead hero. As the event was so long foreseen, the 
grief has not had the passionate character which attended Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s and even President Garfield’s death. But there 
has been a clear and earnest expression of the general sense that 
the American republic has lost its greatest citizen, and that the life 
so bravely ended will occupy as great a place on the pages of his- 
tory as that of any of his contemporaries. We observe that some 
of our Republican contemporaries find fault with certain Demo- 
cratic newspapers for praising only his military career, and ignor- 
ing his record as President. There is much in his presidential ca- 
reer worthy of praise. It saved the country from some great dan- 
gers. It was the beginning of more than one good thing in the 
public life of the country, and especially of our new and juster 
treatment of the Indians. But the General was not at his best as 
a civil ruler. He entered upon that career only in compliance 
with the urgent pressure of the leaders of the Republican party. 
He would much rather have retained his place at the head of the 
army, but he was told that he was the only candidate who could 
overthrow the alliance of the Democrats with President Johnson. 
His better genius warned him against yielding, but he yielded, and 
accepted an office in which he, unlike all his predecessors but the 
first, might risk his laurels but could not increase them. Had the 
word President never been written before his name, he would have 
lived a happier life, and left a record with less to defend and ex- 
plain. 

IN that case, also, his family probably would have been more 
happily provided for. As it is, they have the interest on a secured 
trust-fund of $188,000, or something over $10,000, in perpetuity. 
To people who have acquired the expensive tastes and artificial 
wants, which accompany elevated public position, this is not a large 
income; but his sons are young and capable of making their way 
in the world. It is Mrs. Grant on whom this provision may be ex- 
pected to devolve for the rest of her life, and it will enable her to 
live comfortably, though by no means splendidly. And this is ex- 
clusive of whatver amount may be derived from the sale of the 
General’s book, a very considerable sum, no doubt. 








In accordance with General Grant’s express wish, he is to be 
buried in New York city. That was the only place he seemed to 
strike root voluntarily, and although the place was associated 
with very painful memories in his later years, it is there that he 
resolved to have his last resting place. 

At first the family accepted the proffer of a tomb in Central 
Park ; but the general expression of the country’s dissatisfaction 
with so inappropriate a place caused a reconsideration. Riverside 
Park, somewhat farther up the Hudson, but still within the bounds 
of the city, was finally agreed upon, and there the body is to be in- 
terred in a temporary tomb, until a permanent mausoleum can be 
provided. As Riverside Park is farther from the great centres 
of population, and much less thronged with sight-seers, it will be 
possible to set aside a portion of it in some reverent and appropri- 
ate way for the remains of our great soldier. And after all, as a 
Boston paper well says, “when we remember the record of the city 
of New York in the war, and the extremely composite character 
of its population to-day , we are disposed to rejoice over the lo- 
cation of Grant’s tomb: it is well that New York city should have 
as many reminders as possible, that it is part of the United States 
of America,” 








GENERAL HANCOCK, whois in charge of all the arrangements 
for the funeral of General Grant,—and who isa most suitable and 
competent appointment—decides against the proposal to have the 
cortege come down the Hudson from Albany to New York, by 
water, instead of by rail. It was conceded on all hands that the 
river procession would be vastly more impressive and grand, 
but arrangements had already been completed for the railway 
trip, and it was too late to alterthem. To agentleman who wrote 
urging the water route, and offering an escort of yachts of the 
American Steam Yacht Club, General Hancock replied that the 
suggestion had precedent in the transportation of General Mont- 
gomery’s remains when removed from Quebec via the Hudson, a 
half a century ago, but that not enough time remained to change 
the order ofthe programme definitely concluded. “The railroad 
route has been selected, the train is being draped. and it is now 
too late to change the programme, which might have been done 
had the presentation been made earlier.” 





THE foreign expression of grief, from Great Britain to Japan, 
has been harmonious, and sympathetic. In England Westminster 
Abbey was granted the American residents for a memorial service, 
in which Dr. Phillips Brooks is expected to take a large part. It 
was Dr. Brooks’s complaint of the rigidity of his church’s ritual, 
that if Queen Victoria were to die suddenly, at the close of any 
week, no Episcopal minister could give any expression in his 
prayers to the sympathy our country would feel for the English 
people. We presume he will make the liturgy elastic enough in 
this case. 

France is the one and only exception to the general concur- 
rence in sorrow. It was GeneraljGrant’s misfortune to be Presi- 
dent of the United States in those years when France was plunged 
in the disasters of the war with Germany. Thathe showed any un- 
due favors to Germany in those years is not alleged. That he 
rather favored the French cause by allowing the sale of arms 
and ammunition to France was charged by Mr. Carl Schurz and 
some other German-Americans. But in the opinion ofthe French 
it was the duty of mankind to fly to their rescue from the conse- 
quences of their own folly. President Grant, like Mr. Gladstone, 
refused to do so, and for this omission both are assigned to so 
much infamy as French dithyrambics can heap upon their memory. 
Victor Hugo set the bad example of unreasonable abuse, and the ti- 
rades to which Gen. Grant’s memory has been treated by the 
French press generally—not by Le Temps, we presume—are a part 
of the cultus of Hugo which has arisen since his death. We be- 
lieve this conduct will enable the American people to appreciate 
the value of French friendship better than a score of statues of 
Liberty to advertise French generosity in New York harbor. 





Mr. WHITNEY has come to his senses a little, and is arranging 
for a sort of compromise with Mr. Roach’s assignees. Mr. Gar- 
land’s fine opinion overshot the mark on more points than one, 
Mr. Chandler, in drafting the contracts for the vessels Mr. Roach 
was to build, inserted the just and fair provision that those ves- 
sels, because built after plans furnished by the Government, should 
be accepted if of good workmanship and conformable to these 
plans, whether they made the speed aimed at ornot. Mr. Garland 
denied Mr. Chandler’s right to put in this qualification, and de- 
clared that it made the whole contract void. Therefore, the Gov- 
ernment was not bound to accept any of the ships, and might pro- 
ceed against Mr. Roach to recover all the money paid him. This 
decision it was that forced Mr. Roach into bankruptcy, as his busi- 
ness was not in a position that would enable him to carry four 
men-of-war until he found a European customer for them, But 
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his insolvency changed the whole face of the matter. If Mr. Gar- 
land had not declared the contracts void, the Secretary ofthe Navy 
might have proceeded against his sureties. That decision released 
them from all responsibility, and left the government two millions 
dollars the worse, with no security except that of an unpre- 
ferred creditor’s claim against a bankrupt estate. 

Mr. Whitney is now willing to come to some understanding, 
by which the vessels can be taken over and this heavy lossaverted. 
But he is at the mercy of the other creditors of Mr. Roach’s estate. 
The four ships are part of the security for the entire debts of the 
firm. If any creditor thinks he will do better by having them sold 
for the common interest, rather than have the government’s claim 
canceled by their surrender, he can stop the Secretary from laying 
a finger on them. And then Mr. Garland and Mr. Whitney will 
cut a poor figure before the country, as having cost it a much larger 
sum of money by their superlative smartness, than their joint ser- 
vices will be worth. 





THE collectorship of the port of Burlington, in the state of 
Vermont, is not an office of great importance, but its bestowal upon 
Mr. Bradley B. Smalley is another index of the meaning of Civil 
Service Reform under this administration. Mr. Smalley is one 
of the most “ offensive partisans” in the Democratic party. His 
Republican predecessor was singularly free from that kind of part- 


' isanship, as Mr. Smalley himself has admitted. But the occupant 


of the office controls some eighty subordinate appointments, which 
could not be reached without a change in the collectorship. So 
Mr. Smalley gets the place. If Mr. Edmunds believes in the re- 
form as heartily as his friends think he will illustrate its principles 
by preventing Mr. Smalley’s confirmation. 

If the bolting Republicans in Vermont were as zealous as 
they of Indianapolis, they might make Mr. Smalley’s career one 
of difficulty. The Independent Club of Indianapolis have called 
President Cleveland’s attention to the corrupt administration of 
the post office in that city by Mr. Aquila Jones, who was lately 
appointed at the instance of Mr. Hendricks, taking the place of a 
very competent man. It appears that Mr. Jones, not having the 
fear of the bolters before his eyes, and instigated thereto by the 
Democratic party, has been making sweeping changes in the sub- 
ordinates. He has been turning tried and trusty Republicans out, 
and putting incompetent and inexperienced Democrats into office. 
This is so natural a proceeding for a Democrat in an office which 
controls appointments, that the great body of the party will be 
ready to exclaim “‘ What else do you expect him todo?” But the 
Independents have some recollections of Mr. Cleveland’s letter to 
Mr. Curtis, and they “ want to know, you know.” 

Mr. Aquila Jones has gone a point beyond even this in his 
audacity. He has reconstructed the local board of Civil Service 
examiners in the interest of his own party, and has given one 
place toa nephew of Mr. Hendricks, to whom he also has as- 
signed a place in the Post Office. 

In the annual report ofthe Civil Service Commissioners, under 
the Republican administration, they spoke of the hearty and uni- 
versal support they received from all of Mr. Arthur’s subordi- 
nates in office. We predict that they will say nothing on that 
subject in their next report. 





A CLOSER observation of the difficulty with the Cheyennes 
brings to light the fact that the tribal chieftainship and commu- 
nity in land is its real root. The chiefs of the tribes located in 
the Indian Territory have leased no less than ten million acres of 
land to the cattle-men, at a rentof about $20,000. The grievance 
of the common Indian is not merely that this rent is pocketed by 
the chiefs, but that the arrangement brings him into neighborhood 
with white men of the most reckless and irresponsible type, who 
have no regard for his rights. Gen. Sheridan very properly recom- 
mends the removal of this grievance by canceling all these leases. 
We think a still more radical remedy isneeded. The chieftainship 





should be abolished by breaking up that common tenure of land 
on which its tyrannical power rests. 





THE general reprobation of the sentiments reported as ex- 
pressed by Mr. Lowell in that famous “interview,” has led him to 
send the Evening Post, of New York, an extremely vague and un- 
satisfactory disclaimer, which contradicts no specific statement of 
the reported interview. We should be extremely happy to find 
that Mr. Lowell did not say the foolish things reported as coming 
from him just after his landing. But he could hardly expect any 
one to accept a disclaimer such as this in opposition to a report 
which he allowed to circulate without contradiction for several 
weeks. The most offensive things in it were precisely those no re- 
porter would ever have invented. If not these things, then, things 
so like these as to suggest them, must have been said by Mr. Lowell, 
to the pain and grief of many who held him as high in their re- 
gard as any Anglomaniac in Massachusetts. 





As the time for holding the Massachusetts Republican Con- 
vention approaches, the business of selecting its officers has de- 
volved on the State Committee, and also that of fixing the basis 
on which representation in the convention is apportioned. An at- 
tempt was made by the element which refused to support Mr. 
Blaine to ,control both these transactions. They put forward 
Mr. James Russell Lowell as their candidate for the chairmanship, 
and they suggested that some other basis than the vote for Mr. 
Blaine be taken. The Committee disappointed them in both re- 
spects. Mr. Lowell did not get a vote. The choice lay between 
Senator Hoar and Mr. Cabot Lodge, and finally resulted in favor 
of the former. And the action on representation virtually de- 
clares the Convention to be the representative of the party which 
supported Mr. Blaine’s candidacy. 

The choice of Mr. Lowell would have been an act of extreme 
fatuity. It would have been a slap in the face to all the natural- 
ized votes of the commonwealth, and an adoption of Anglomania 
as an article of the Republican platform in that State. This would 
have made it all the more welcome to a class of citizens who would 
like to have the Irish Republicans driven out of the party, so that 
their own support might become indispensable to it. But the Re- 
publicans of the commonwealth have better sense than to make 
such a blunder. 





IowA has a Prohibitory law which forbids the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicants ; yet in all the large centres of population 
the traffic proceeds vigorously and openly. In 28 towns and cities 
the number of the saloons has increased from 770 to 916, while 
the large sums formerly paid for license are added to the profits of 
the’saloon-keepers. Davenport loses $26,000, and Burlington $27,- 
000 in this way. The utmost that is claimed by the friends of 
Prohibition is that they have closed the saloons in the small towns 
and country districts, and even for this result they give not the 
evidence of official returns, but vague and sweeping estimates. 
They claim that 3000 saloons have been closed, and that 2500 are 
kept closed permanently. But the official figures of the Internal 
Revenue department show that Iowa has 16 rectifiers of spirits, 
and 4327 dealers in intoxicants, so that the reduction of the num- 
ber in the places outside the cities cannot have been great. The 
total for the State would be less than 2000 if the estimates of the 
Prohibitionists were correct. 

In Iowa, as in Kansas and in Maine, Prohibition has little ef- 
ficacy in the large towns and the cities, which suffer the most 
from the evils of the liquor traffic. And in that State, as else- 
where, five men will vote for Prohibition for one who will puta 
hand to its enforcement. The reduction of liquor saloons under a 
high license law in Nebraska and Illinois, has been greater than 
in Iowa under Prohibition. At the same time there has been no 
such stimulus to lawlessness in the enforcement of high license, 
and the assistance of the liquor dealers has been secured in its en- 
forcement., 
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At the annual meeting of the National Council of Education, 
Prof. Mowry, of Boston, read a paper calling attention to the de- 
cay of the Academy in our system of education. This natural link 
between the school and the college system is now represented by 
very few established and endowed institutions. It has been driven 
out of existence by the High School, which in many cases does 
not properly fill its place, and which many towns are too small to 
afford except on a small scale. In New England and parts of the 
west the large high schools are links between the school and the 
college. In our latitude they do not even profess to be so. It is 
notable that in some places where the old Academy was allowed 
to decay after the rise of the public school system, it has been re- 
vived by special and united effort in our own times. The new 
academy at Wilkesbarre is an instance of this. 





THE new ministry has had its first defeat in the adoption of a 
liberal amendment to the bill which extends the suffrage, for next 
November only, to those who have had medical relief from the 
guardians of the poor. It is a fixed principle in English politics 
that the recipients of charitable relief are excluded from the list of 
voters. The Tories proc+eded to use this so as to exclude from the 
registration lists all who had applied for medicine or advice to the 
parish dispensary. In England, as in America, this kind of char- 
itable relief involves no such loss of social status as the ac- 
ceptance of food or clothing. But the practice of asking for it is 
too often the first step towards pauperism in both countries. The 
English law is not too severe in treating the two kinds of relief on 
the same footing; but as the new voters have had no notice of this, 
there is a hardship in their exclusion at this election. The bill to 
make the coming election an exception is one of which the Tories 
are afraid. It is their role to pose as Hodge’s best friend, and they 
dare not vote down a measure whose defeat would anger the farm 
laborers. So the Peers, as well as the Commons, have agreed to 
the principle of the bill, while the Home Rulers have helped the 
Liberals to carry an amendment intended to strengthen it. 





THAT Liberals, as-well as Tories, will be courting Irish sup- 
port, is shown already by the speech Mr. Herbert Gladstone made 
at Leeds. He said that: 


The action of the Tories in regard to Ireland meant a great deal 
with reference to the relations between England and Ireland in the imme- 
diate future. He had always said that it was no good half trusting the 
Irish people, and that the proper policy was to throw to the winds all coer- 
cive legislation, at the same time proving their trust of the Irish people by 
allowing them to manage their own affairs—(loud cheers)—by giving them 
what would be a free and constitutional Government. It was impossible for 
the last Government to embark on that thorough-going policy, and, there- 
fore, he honestly confessed that he should have supported that small 
measure for the renewal of the Coercion Act. But the Tories now had 
chosen for good or evil, with the Irish landlords consenting, to rely upon 
Mr. Parnell! for the preservation of law and order, and for personal security 
in Ireland. But Irish iandlords, Irish officials, and Irishmen must rely 
upon Mr. Parnell for something more. They (the Liberals) had refused a 
great number of the measures of Mr. Parnell because they were loyal to 
classes in Ireland whom they believed were threatened—whom they were 
weak enough to believe were loyal and straightforward men [hear, hear]. 
These men had betrayed them. He asked them, then, who was there in 
Ireland to fight for, and who were they to stand up against the National 
Party? There was no one in Ireland whom they might stand up for, as 
his point was that for good or for evil Mr. Parnell represented the Irish 
people. Let them end, then, the mockery of what was called Constitutional 
Government in Ireland, and let them form a system of government which 
was based entirely upon popular wishes and on popular sentiment [loud 
cheers}. His experience of what twenty or thirty determined Irishmen 
could do in the House of Commons showed him that eighty could make our 
present system of government practically unworkable. If that system did 
become unworkable, it became so to the harm of the British Empire 
{cheers}. This must be taken into consideration, and they must either 
satisfy the reasonable demand of the Irish people or must eject them from 
the House and govern the country by martial law [cheers]. If then, the 
Irish nation desired a parliament on a federal basis, if the Irish leaders 
agreed that they could formulate and work a practical scheme—and he 
believed they could—if they loyally accepted the supremacy of the Crown 








and of the Imperial Parliament, then, in God’s name, give them a Parlia- 
ment in College Green [loud cheers]. The Tories must settle this great 
question of Home Rule in Ireland with Mr. Parnell himself. He believed, 
however, that in spite of the disgraceful behavior of the Tories, ample com- 
pensation might and would be found in the national aspirations of Irish- 
men, and in the life-giving effects of a free and constitutional government. 

As itis well known that the ex-Premier’s son is understood to 
speak for his father as well as himself, this speech has great sig- 
nificance. And when Herbert Gladstone admits that the Irish 
members have made the British Parliament unworkable, and that 
they were justified in so doing, because their country had no more 
than “the mockery of what was called constitutional govern- 
ment,” the time for a change cannot be far distant. 





THE Liberals have been consoling Earl Spencer for the hard 
time he had in Dublin, and at the same time announcing their 
own harmony as a party, by a political banquet in his honor. 
They forgot for the time that there was any such distinction as 
Whigs and Radicals, and were all Liberals together. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Bright joined Lord Hartington in praising Earl 
Spencer, and said not a word of their fatal quarrel over the Coer- 
cion Bill. 

All this indicates that the Liberals are pretty well scared at 
their prospects of next November. They see that the good under- 
standing between the Tories and the Home Rulers is likely to last 
beyond the election, and that the Tories will get the Irish vote in 
the English and Scotch towns. And the experience of these re- 
cent defeats has shown them that the Tories stand ready to make 
terms with the Irish in order to drive the Liberals out of power, 
and to keep them out. 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Bright, the enfant terrible 
of the Liberal councils, gave utterance to bitter things about the 
Home Rulers, and called them “disloyal to the Crown and direct- 
ly hostile to Great Britain.’”” The only wonder is that the Home 
Rulers took him to task in Parliament, for they hardly would care 
to describe themselves as “loyal to the Crown and friendly to 
Great Britain.” 





THE Liberals have hopes that the Home Rule party will be 
made powerless by a split between the Davitt faction and Mr. 
Parnell’s following. In this they are destined to be disappointed. 
Whenever the Irish disciples of Mr. Henry George have ventured 
a trial of strength with Mr. Parnell, they have had reason to re- 
gret their temerity. The explosion of their plan to hold a conven- 
tion of land-nationalizers at Belfast was a specimen of this. There 
is not a country in Europe where Mr. George’s ideas are more 
unlikely to take root than Ireland. The passion of the Irish pea- 
sant is just for that private ownership of land which Mr. George 
wishes to see abolished. He has no love for the state, in which 
Mr. George wishes to see the land vested. He has been taught 
by experience to hate and fear the government even more than his 
landlord. The worst calamities of his life have come through the 
interference of the government to enforce the landlord’s rights. 
In his view government is a vast, pitiless and irresistible machine, 
and the less you have to do with it the better. The proposal to 
hand him over to such a machine, to enlist its direct interest in the 
collection of rents and the enforcement of arrears, must seem to 
him the extreme of folly. A few of the more speculative heads 
may find the idea of land communism fascinating. But Mr. Par- 
nell is sure of the support of the vast majority in his plans to make 
the actual cultivators the owners of the soil. 

By the way, we observe that Prof. Goldwin Smith acquiesces 
in this part of Mr. Parnell’s programme. He also thinks “the 
landlords must go.” We are not so radical as to agree with him. 
Landlords like the Hills are no injury to the country, and as even 
Irish society is constituted, the going of the landlords would be a 
serious loss to the country. 





THE marriage of the Princess Beatrice was of the public-pri- 
vate sort which royalty sometimes affects. She and the young 
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bridegroom could not go to Windsor, because the place is too full 
of painful memories for her mother. So they were married in the 
Isle of Wight, with enough display and ostentation to offend their 
German kindred, but not enough to make such a public spec- 
tacle as the people were entitled to. That the nation pays the bill 
is reason enough for publicity. Any monarchy that takes to re- 
tirement mistakes the reason of its own existence. 

The Prussian court is offended at the match and thinks it has 
a right to be consulted. After all, the Battenbergs, since 1867, 
are subjects of the Emperor, who is held responsible for their con- 
duct. (The war of 1870 broke out over a demand that the Em- 
peror should declare the Catholic Hohenzollerns incapable of 
becoming Kings of Spain.) The Queen refuses to recognize this 
fact. Her mother and her husband were of these lesser German 
families, who instinctively resent the claim of the Berlin court.to 
control their actions. She isas much of a Coburg as anything 
else, and to be a German princeling is still a part of the royal 
caste of Europe. So she calls Battenberg “ His Royal Highness,” 
in defiance of the Hohenzollerns, and even of her own children at 
home. And ifthe young man plays his cards well, he will be the 
real Queen of England as long as Victoria lives. 





SoME very significant occurrences have indicated recently 
that Leo XIII. means to steer with an even keel between the con- 
tending parties in European politics. The learned and venerable 
Cardinal Pitra wrote a letter to a Belgian newspaper in which the 
Liberals were treated as outside the pale of the Church. There- 
upon Pope Leo administered to him an indirect rebnke, which was 
so unmistakable that Cardinal Pitra made a publi: and formal sub- 
mission to the papal censure. This alarmed the extremists who 
hold by the tradition established by Pius [X., and who regard the 
Syllabus as an addition to the Church’s dogmatic definitions. 
Their organ, the Osservatore Romano, published a violent article in 
which was denounced the very idea that a pope would tolerate lib- 
eralism. Thereupon Leo XIII. expressed his desire that the Os- 
servatore should cease to appear, and it ceased. 

It is hastily inferred that this indicates a readiness to come to 
an understanding with United Italy, and to abandon the plan for 
the restoration of the temporal power of the Papacy. We think it 
means just the opposite. Leo XIII. is a diplomatist. He sees he 
can effect nothing for the restoration of the temporal power by re- 
liance on the monarchical and conservative elements in Europe. 
If he is to succeed he must have the help of the Liberals, and even 
the Republicans. He does not forget that it was the Republic of 
France which restored Pius [X. in 1848. So he means that the 
Papacy shall not be sacrificed to the success of any political party, 
or used to advance the interest of any to the offence of the rest. 
And he is firm enough to impose silence on those who set up to be 
“more papal than the Pope.” 





FRANCE always has been the despair of the Malthusians. 
There, in the absence of their “checks” to the extent necessary to 
account for it, population has refused to grow at the rate required 
by their theories. The great majority of the people marry: the 
loss by famine, pestilence and war has not been excessive. And 
yet the defect of population rather than its excess is the embarrass- 
ment of the government. The Republic actually revived an old 
law of the first French Republic, which puts a kind of premium 
upon large families. The state becomes responsible for the 
seventh child born in any French family. This legislation is not 
without precedent. In the decline of the Republic the Roman law 
conferred privileges upon any citizen who was the father of three 
children (justrium liberorum,) and otherwise favored marriage and 
parentage. But it proved of no avail, for the population of Rome 
decayed steadily from the time of the wars with Carthage. If we 
may interpret the future from the past, it is the decay and not the 
increase of the population, which is the chief danger of great 
states. 





In 1224 the Mongol Tartars conquered Russia, and imposed 
a poll-tax upon the whole Russian people. This barbarous tax 
has been continued through all generations and all changes of 
government, to the present time. It was the means of enslaving 
great multitudes of peasants, who were sold to pay it. It gave 
others into the power of the village usurers, worse tormeutors of 
mankind than any national tyrant could be. It was one of the 
means which made the communism ofthe village community 
more oppressive and depressing to individual energy. The com- 
munity must pay the tax for all who could not pay it themselves. 
After New Year’s Day, this abominable and demoralizing tax 
will cease. We presume a tax on property, personal and real, 
will take its place, and the subjects of the Czar will contribute to 
the support of his government in something like the ratio of their 
ability to bear taxation. This will lighten even the burden of 
land communism, but that is a burden whose complete removal 
is a necessary preliminary to any general prosperity of the peas- 
antry. : 

THE report of the Mahdi’s death has been made so often that 
there isa disposition to disbelieve the last report of the event, but 
the confirmations of the report are so many, as to make skepti- 
cism nearly impossible. After all he is but a mortal man,past the 
prime of life, engaged in an unhealthy ocupation in a not very 
healthy country. His death cannot but affect very generally the 
situation in the North-eastern Africa, more dependent on his 
personality than on that of an ordinary leader of insurrections ; 
since he claimed to have a divine commission to achieve a defi- 
nite military and political result, and not to teach a truth whose 
influence might survive him. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that he has secured any 
Omars or Zeids for his lieutenants, who may carry on his work. 
Osman Digna is a very respectable chieftain, and a loyal believer 
in El Mahdi’s pretensions; but he is not a great leader. So El 
Mahdi’s death may fairly be set down as another stroke of luck for 
the Tory ministry in England. It simplifies their Egyptian prob- 
lem. 











GOLDWIN SMITH ON IRELAND. 


WE entertain for Prof. Goldwin Smith the regard which Dr, 

Johnson said he had for ‘‘a good hater.” There isso much 
of the Joab-Abner business in the world that we welcome the 
frankness of a fighter who goes for your fifth rib, without any “Is 
it well with thee my brother?” Whether our Irish fellow-citizens 
feel in this way ,towards their unfriend in Toronto, we do not 
know ; we fear they do not, and yet we are sure they ought to. 
His outspoken and indiscriminate detestation of them is an ad- 
mirable illustration of their contention that the two countries 
ought to be separate. Here is an Englishman of large culture 
and great breadth of view in the study of historical questions. 
Circumstances have removed him for years from the temporary 
and immediate excitement of English politics, and have given 
him a post of observation from which he can survey the field with 
something of the calmness which is the privilege of posterity. 
And with what result? Simply this: that he is more outspoken in 
his antipathy to all things Irish than any Englishman dares to be 
who has the responsibility of a position in public life at home. 
Could there be a finer illustration of that severanceof the two 
peoples in character and in feeling? And that Mr. Smith rep- 
resents the real feeling of his countrymen we have no doubt. 
John Mitchel once said: “I never met but one Englishman who was 
really friendly to Ireland, and he wasafool!” Prof. Goldwin Smith 
is not a fool. 

In his article in the Contemporary Review, for July, Prof. Smith 
finds fault with everything and everybody except the Ulster loyal- 
ists. The Queen, the Parliament, the Tories, the Radicals, all come 
in for ashare of the indictment. Even England as a whole is com- 
plained of as about to betray the anti-Irish cause, and to help to 
hand over the United States and the Colonies to the malignant in- 
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fluence of the Irish Catholics and Nationalists. He is too intense 
in his antagonisms to be even decently just. He holds the Irish 
responsible for all the local misgovernment in the United States ; 
for the expulsion of the Chinese coolies, and other things they never 
could have accomplished. Mr. Smith surely is aware that there 
are such cities in America as Philadelphia, and New Orleans, that 
they have at times been as badly misgoverned as any in America. 
Yet in these cities the Irish Catholics possess no extensive power 
in politics. In Philadelphia the Irish who have done the most to 
place the city under boss rule and to keepit there, are those 
Ulster loyalists and their descendents whose cause he espouses so 
warmly, 

Of course the spokesmen of the Irish Nationalist movement 
come in for the worst Mr. Smith has to say. He objects that so 
many of them bear names which make their proposal to drive the 
British element of the population out of the country an absurdity. 
If our recollection serves us, the names of those who drove the 
British government out of this country were at least as English as 
are Parnell and Biggar. Nor do we know of any purpose to drive 
the British element out of Ireland. So far as that element con- 
sists of British officials, we suppose they will have to go when the 
change comes. But as regards the classes in Lreland which con- 
stitute the minority loyal to the British connection, we presume it 
ig expected that they will accommodate themselves to the new 
state of things. It will be something of a surprise for the Ulster 
Orangeman to discover that he has a country as well as a sect to 
be loyal to. Heretofore he has been neither Irish nor anything 
else. He has had no genuine attachment to the British govern- 
ment, except so far as he thought it a necessary pillar of Protest- 
ant ascendancy. He took as little interest as his Roman Catholic 
brother in what is called on paper “the United Kingdom,” and is 
represented as such in the official arrangements. He knew that 
no Union had been effected in the will of the Irish nation, and he 
is quite shrewd enough to see that Ireland has been made a step- 
child ever since the infamy of 1800 was effected. To him as 
much as to the Catholic Irish “the government” is a natural 
enemy, represented in taxes and by policemen, but not by any 
benefit he recognizes. To lift the Irish “loyalist” out of the at- 
mosphere of mere sectarian excitement into that of a national en- 
thusiasm, will be one of the greatest achievements of the liberat- 
ors of Ireland. 

Mr. Smith complains further that the Nationalist spokesmen 
have given no good reason for their agitation. They abuse the 
Castle government, which is a remediable evil, in no way iden- 
tified with the Union. Or they complain of other evils which are 
common to the three kingdoms and should be abated in all. A 
student of the philosophy of history, as Prof. Goldwin Smith is, 
ought never to have made such an objection. He surely knows 
that the reasons men give, and give honestly for their share in a 
great movement are not the deepest and the truest. That a man 
gives a bad reason for his conduct is no proof that he has not both 
good and adequate reasons for it. And it is the business of the 
student of history to discover these. The reasons given in the 
Declaration of Independence for the withdrawal of the Thirteen 
Colonies from the British Empire are not all of them good reasons. 
Some of them are hardly justified by the facts. But the historian 
sees that the Colonies had adequate reasons, none the less. The 
arguments urged by Italian patriots for the overthrow of Austrian 
rule on the Peninsula were often bad reasons. They complained 
of things which were not the fault of the Austrians, and which 
their national government has not been able to remove. But 
underneath all bad reasons lay the right of a people to the control 
of its own destinies. And even though their new government 
has not been able to give them the moon when they cried for it, 
the world is glad to see them rid of an alien rule. 

But, Mr. Smith replies, in substance: “Ireland is a Sicily 
rather than an Italy. It is a province, not a nation. Let it ac- 
quiesce in its actual position and be happy.” If Ireland were a 
province, would Mr. Smith be proposing that the Imperial Parlia- 








ment should hold sessions in Dublin, and to constrain the royal 
family to live in Phenix Park? If Ireland were a province, 
would Mr. Smith be forced to recognize the existence of a distinct 
and united public opinion in Ireland which these arrangements 
are to conciliate? Ireland is a nation, with a distinct national 
character, with the purpose to be one and independent of all other 
nations. She is not resisting English rule because that rule needs 
to be amended, but because it is an alien rule. She was opposed 
to Mr. Gladstone, although he is the most just and generous man 
who ever was Prime Minister of England, because Mr. Gladstone 
was to her the incarnation of English usurpations. And whatever 
stress she may lay on this or that separate grievance, she is fight- 
ing for one thing only—self government. 

Prof. Smith appeals to prescription: England has had Ireland 
within her empire for “seven centuries,” so that the right to retain 
her he thinks is not to be disputed. For how many centuries did 
the Germans bear rule over Italy or part of it? Yet prescription 
availed them nothing in 1859 and 1870. How long is the prescrip- 
tion in favor of the existing Union between England and Ireland? 
Up to 1807 the countries were united only as are Sweden and Nor- 
way ; they had one king with separate legislatures, and the Parli- 
ment of !Ireland must give its assent to ‘every tax laid and every 
law passed for the country. Mr. Smith knows by what means and 
with what respect for the wishes of the Irish people that arrange- 
ment was terminated. Is he willing to let Ireland have all the 
independence there is not the prescription of seven centuries for 
refusing to her? 

Mr. Smith is still enamored of the plan of wholesale emigra- 
tion ; he wants to see lines of government emigrant steamers from 
Irish ports carrying away the people. He puts this on the ground 
that the population must be depleted before the people can be 
prosperous. As the island produces twice as much food as its in- 
habitants can eat, there must be some great but remediable defect 
in its national economy, which is accountable for the misery of the 
people. Why not amend the defect, and let the Irish stay at 
home? Is there not in his mind also the feeling once frankly ex- 
pressed by the Times, that the fewer Irishmen in [Ireland 
the more lovely the country would be? He admits it is difficult 
tosay where the emigrants should be taken, but suggests Austra- 
lia. As the Irish already govern one Australian colony, and hold 
the balance of power in another, the suggestion is not a happy 
one for “the Empire.” With the stream of assisted emigration di- 
rected thither for half a century, the states of that new world 
would become as free of the British connection and as hostile to it 
as the most ardent Irish patriot could wish. 

Mr. Smith says he is not a “Jingo.” But that is exactly what 
he is, so far as Ireland is concerned. A Jingo is one who recog- 
nizes no rights which come into conflict with “British interests.”’ 
And Mr. Smith invokes the suppression of the nationalist move- 
ment in Ireland in deference to these interests. He expects his 
countrymen at home to add to the long tale of English iniquities 
toward Ireland, in order to maintain the dignity and influence of 
England. This fadvice is as mistaken asitis immoral. Ireland 
bound isa far greater danger to England than Ireland set free. 
If England could rise to the height of bidding the country go, she 
would bind it to her by bands of indissoluble friendship. While 
she holds it against its will: it is and will remain the heaviest 
burden in the load borne by an empire “overweighted with re- 
sponsibilities.” 





PEOPLE OR MONOPOLY? 


bea greatest of the issues involved in this question still press 

for settlement. Some progress has been made in studying the 
nature of the question, and the ground is thus better prepared for 
an adjustment of the balance between popular and corporate rights, 
when the time for it shall come—as come it certainly will—yet, 
practically, the situation is little changed from that of ten or even 
twenty years ago. Meanwhile the enormous increase of capital 
available for corporate uses, and the development in a correspond- 
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ing ratio of the skill and power with which incorporated forces 
are wielded, make the pressure upon that side a growing rather 
than a diminishing one. 

It is not necessary to illustrate this by any special examples. 
Many of them will naturally occur to the reader. And we doubt 
if any thoughtful person, whatever his relation m1; be to the 
great corporations, and however much he may be concerned in 
them, can feel himself satisfied to let the drift of power and con- 
trol go much farther in their direction. This is not to be a country 
ruled by monopolies, any more than it is one where the successors 
of George III. are to be the executive element in the government ; 
indeed the injury to be done by the latter would be less serious 
than by the former. 

What the precise terms of the adjustment may be we do not 
undertake to foreshadow. It is enough at the moment to indicate 
the gravity of the question, and to remark the increasing force 
with which it presses for attention. The time must come to seri- 
ously consider it, and attempt its settlement. And meantime every 
step towards increasing the control of great corporations, and mul- 
tiplying the tendency to monopoly ought to be watched and 
checked. The decisions of the courts have settled some great prin- 
ciples in the interest of the people, and upon these and upon con- 
stitutional and legal provisions that protect the public rights a firm 
stand should be made, wherever a conflict threatens. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


fine public-spirited act of the State of New York in redeeming 
the American side of Niagara Falls from the grasp of private 
ownerships promises to make it a more popular place of resort 
than ever. Of those who are leaving the city, this summer, for 
travel about every third person means to see Niagara. But the 
commission entrusted with the management of the Falls will have 
to proceed slowly. They are under a pledge to save the State 
from farther outed, and they have a great deal to do in propor- 
tion to the resources at their disposal. The whole region has to 
be reclaimed and restored, from the desecrating ugliness inflicted 
on it by the hucksters who have had it in their possession. Ad- 
ditional precautions must be taken for the safety of visitors, and 
a police must be maintained to exclude improper characters, en- 
force the rules, and protect the ose property. It is said that 
even “respectable” visitors will tear up the benches and throw 
them into the current, if not watched. 
* * * 


THE ‘“ Transactions” of the American Philological Society 
contain in ‘full a few of the more important papers read at the 
annual meetings. The Transactions for 1884, just issued, consist 
of eight papers, the most comprehensive being that of Prof. Min- 
ton Warren, of Johns Hopkins University, on “‘ Latin Glossaries 
with especial reference to the Codex Sangallensis 912.” This Latin 
Glossary, from the Library at St. Gall, is published in full, with 
elaborate notes, the whole making over wr ps of the beautiful 
octavo in which the Transactions are prin 

* * * 


More in place in an Anthropological or Folk-Lore journal 
would be a very interesting paper on “ Superstitious Customs con- 
nected with Sneezing,” printed in the Boston, (May, 1885), Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, by Mr. Henry C. War- 
ren, of Boston. After discussing the origin and meaning of the 
pious ejaculations uttered by bystanders after a sneeze, he con- 
cludes that though worded as if in behalf of the sneezer this ejac- 
ulation is really made by the bystander in his own behalf as a 
mie against the evil spirit which has caused the sneeze. A 

uddhist story told in the Jataka supports this view. It was re- 

marked, however, that sneezing was by several of the ancient na- 

tions regarded as a good omen. 
* 


* * 


Ir is not too late to notice a memorial address delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Richard B. Westbrook in memory of William Wagner, 
Founder of the Wagner Free Institute of Science. Prof. Wagner 
has generously endowed the Institute, and new plans are forming 
to increase and extend its usefulness. The address, mainly bi- 
oO hical, is handsomely printed and is faced by a phototype of 
Mr. Wants, done by Gutekunst. It is stated in the address that 
an elaborate biography of Prof. Wagner is being prepared. 

* * * 


OnE of the most amusing contributions to the literature of 
the revision of the Bible is to be found in a sermon of the Rev. 





Dr. George 8S. Bishop, of Orange, N. J., published by Richard 
Brinkerhoff, New York. The sermon is entitled “Sheol,” and de- 
clares that there was a sort of cons iracy to drive the idea of Hell 
out of the Bible. Westcott and Hort’s text of the New Testa- 
ment is objected to mainly on the ground of its laying so much 
stress on the Codex Vaticanus. Dr. Bishop “ will have no Bible 
from Rome.’ The charge against the revisers may be summed up 
in Dr. Bishop’s italics: “In our present Bible the word Hell occurs 
fifty-three times. In the revision only five times without note to 
relieve the idea.”’ 








THE WILD ROSE. 


i ee are the flowers the tardy Spring, 
At last fulfilling all our hope 
With largess late, is wont to fling 
Along our Northern slope. 


For us the cowslip sheds its gold ; 
For us the May-flower breathes perfume ; 
And in our meadows, low and cold, 
White violets bloom. 


But some resplendent morn. of June, 
When sunbeams thrill with fervid power, 
And sea-waves chant a murmurous rune, 
Come, see our perfect flower. 


From sunset skies of molten red 
Her deeply glowing hues were wrought; 
From pearly shell in ocean’s bed 
Her paler tints were caught. 


Her tender greenery gently fills 
With graceful, softened shape 
The outline of the rugged hills 
All round our Cape. 


She flashes in the deepest wood ; 
We trace her by the brooklet’s edge ; 
But most where billows harsh and rude 
Beat on the cruel ledge. 


Her dauntless smile we love to greet; 
Life’s central radiance through her flows; 
Her fragrance makes the east wind sweet— 
Our beautiful Wild Rose. 


So, to our Duty’s sober days, 
By salt waves lapped, by sharp crags torn— 
So, to our sombre shaded ways, 
Set round by brake and thorn— 


In modest pride of gracious youth, 
With heart of love, with soul serene, 
With dewy purity and truth. 
She comes, our Eglantine. 


MEDICAL THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE? 


OF the making of books about Shakes e there seems to be 

no end. ith all the elaborate and yaluable works treating 
of sew ey ychological and medical knowledge, written by 
Drs. Bucknill, Kellogg, Ray, and others, any would naturally sup- 
pose that the subject would be allowed to rest—at least unless any 
new aspirant to fame in that direction could add something to the 
theme under discussion. It has remained however, for a hitheto 
unknown country doctor to have the presumption to come forward 
with a new book on this well worn subject. It is doubtful if it 
should be styled a “‘ new ” book however, for there is little that is 
new about it except the title, and that is ill chosen. Dr. B. Rush 
Field (who writes himself down as a member of Appleton Mor- 
"ve Shakespéare-Baconian Society of New York—truly an honor 

e can well be proud of, and which any one can attain to by the 
payment of $2 per annum !) has taken his Concordance and looked 
up all the passages in the t’s text whichinany way relate to 
his subject, and put them down at length in hisbook. Perhaps he 











1Eliza Scudder, in Harper’s Magazine, for August. 

2 MEDICAL THOUGHTS OF SHAKESPEARE, sf B. Rush Field, M. D., member of the 
Shakespeare Society of New York. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Easton: 
Andrews & Clifton. 1885. 8vo. Pp. 86. 
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has not even taken that trouble, for they are all to be found in Dr. 
Bucknill’s works. It is more charitable, however, to award him 
the credit of looking them up himself. While Dr. Bucknill ac- 
companies his citations with learned comments, Dr. Field contents 
himself with printing them in a string with only a few words of 
his own interspersed here and there. The reader of his book will 
not quarrel with him on this score however, for if there were still 
fewer comments (such is their quality) the book would be all the 
better. 

At the end of each batch of quotations from Shakespeare he 
has added a few on kindred subjects from Byron, Pope,ete. The 
pore Fad of these in a book of this character is hard to be per- 
ceived. 

It is fairly well printed, though mistakes like the improper 
division of the poet’s name (Shakes-peare instead of Shake-speare, ) 
are to be noted. Perhaps the advice that Punch gave all those con- 
templating marriage had best be given to would-be purchasers 
of this book—Don’t. 








REVIEWS. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole. (Parchment 
Library Series.) Pp. xxx. & 284,12mo. New York: D. Ap- 

leton & Co. 

A the world will read Dean Swift only in selections it is impor- 

tant that there should be good selections made by competent 
editors. It was his misfortune that he was essentially a prose wri- 
ter before the days of novels. He had no channel for the artistic 
expression of his “‘ criticism of life’’ except the political pamphlet 
and the allegorical tale. He could rhyme but not write poetry, 
and therefore had not the command of the most perfect vehicle of 
expression. And he was not sufficiently great in his genius to 
invent a prose form by which he might effectually reach posterity. 

So his nineteen octavo volumes are filled with writings whose 

form is ephemeral and deterrent to the average reader, who does 

not want to know about Wood’s iron nalf-pence or the peace of 

Utrecht. And even the books which do hold their own with 

modern readers. such as “‘ The Tale of the Tub,” or ‘“ Gulliver’s 

Travels,” lose much because so much of their force is spent on 

matters that now are “ dead as Julius Cesar.” 

There are those who will rejoice at any circumstance that 
puts Swift out of the reach of the ordinary reader. There is a 
coarseness in the man which sends us to French literature to find 
his lel in Rabelais, and we agree with Mr. Besant that it 
would have been a good thing for France if Rabelais’s works had 
been sunk in the depths ofthe sea. Both writers were churchmen ; 
both by a singular perversity seemed to delight in filth for its own 
sake. Macaulay was hardly unjust to Swift when he spoke of his 
imagination “stored with images from the lazar-house and the 
dung-hill.” And if this were all of Swift, as it is nearly all there is 
in his French compeer, we would rejoice that he is the best ne- 
glected of English authors. But there is vastly more than this 
in Swift and even this is by no means the pervasive and insepara- 
ble poison in Swift that it isin Rabelais. And there are good qual- 
ities in the man which are all his own; there is a deep human- 
ity under his misanthropy, which links him to the rest of mankind 
as Rabelais is not. There is a hearty love ofall that is genuine 
in men like Addison, which marks him as a man apart from such 
models of public propriety and private rascality as his friend Pope. 
And while Rabelais saw nothing in a heroic age but scoundrelism 
and folly, Swift showed himself capable of taking up unpopular but 
righteous causes and fighting for them to the death. He stvod 
almost alone among the able men of his generation in denouncing 
some at least of the enormities inflicted upon his Catholic country- 
men after the surrender of Limerick. 

Mr. Lane-Poole has been dominated by a purely literary in- 
terest in his work of selection from Swift’s voluminous writings. 
He has selected not merely among his writings but out of them, 
omitting all that offends a refined taste, and giving chapters rather 
than works. Whether this is the best method may be doubted. 
A book by a genuine literary artist has the unity of a poem. It 
must be feces as a whole, and not by its best passages. As we 
never undertook to make an anthology from Swift, we do not ven- 
ture to say that our editor could | bi done better than he has 
done. But if not, it is to be regretted that he has felt obliged to 
proceed by this method, instead of giving whole works in their 
entirety. Even in the extracts given he finds it necessary to omit 

es, which he indicates by asterisks. Extracts are given 
om “A Tale of a Tub,” “The Battle of the Books,” “ Gulliver’s 

Travels,” and ‘‘ Polite Conversation.”” There are also three of 

Swift’s weekly “ Examiners” and the fourth of “The Drapier’s 

Letters.” The whole of “ An Argument to prove that the Abolish- 

ing of Christianity in England may, as Things now Stand, be At- 

tended with some Inconveniences, and Perhaps not Produce those 





many Good Effects Proposed thereby,” of “A Proposal for Cor- 
recting, Improving and Ascertaining the English Tongue,” of ‘‘ The 
Swearer’s Bank,’ and of “ A Modest Pro 1 for Preventing the 
Children of Poor People in Ireland from Being a Burden to their 
Parents or Country, and for Making them Beneficial to the Pub- 
lie,” is given. : 

This last is one of the most characteristic of Swift’s produc- 
tions. It belongs to those twenty-five years of honest service to 
Ireland, when he, the champion of the English settlement of Irish 
destinies and the representative of the ascendancy party, attacked 
the abuses which were to make English rule in peg an impos- 
sibility. Mr. Lane-Poole correctly estimates his position, when he 
says that Swift ‘‘ defended Ireland from a sense of justice, rather 
than love or pity; for he positively hated the land of his exile and 
regarded Dublin only as ‘a g place to die in.’ Nor can we 
claim for him a wide sympathy with the Irish proper, of whom he 
hardly thought, or with the Ulster Presbyterians, whom he ab- 
horred: his voice was for the narrow Ireland of the Englishry. 
Nevertheless he worked a marvelous change in the country at 
large. He created public opinion in ‘a nation of slaves,’ and used 
it as a political force against a bad law and a vicious system of gov- 
ernment.” But he fought Ireland’s battle in his own whimsical, 
sarcastic fashion, and never was more himself than in his propo- 
sal to have used as food the children of the poor, so as at once to 
increase the food supply and diminish the number among whom it 
was to be divided. 

Into one side of the interest in Swift, Mr. Lane-Poole does not 
enter at all. Not even his marvelous genius as a satirist has so 
fascinated the public as his problematic relations with the two la- 
dies known as “ Stella’ and “‘ Vanessa.”” We now know that the 
former name was the invention of his first editors, and never was 
used by Swift himself. There was a mystery about the matter, of 
which more was known to his contemporaries than they have seen 
fit to communicate to posterity. Whether he was married to 
“Stella” or not, and what claims her rival had upon him, are puz- 
zles now past solving. But it is evident that of his sad, proud life, 
there was no chapter more important than this, which is but half 
disclosed to us. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF Emory Upton, Colonel of the Fourth 

Regiment of Artillery, and Brevet Major-General, U. 8. A. 

By Peter S. Michie, Professor U.S, Military Academy. With 

an Introduction by James Harrison Wilson, late U.8.A. Pp. 

511. $2.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Born in 1839, dying in 1881, Upton’s life was full of work, and 
this memoir, although perhaps too eulogistic in tone, well exhibits 
the characteristics of one of the most brilliant soldiers of the war, 
and certainly one of the most successful of the officers of the 
United States Army in peace. Upton’s career as a’boy and as a 
cadet were influenced by the pious training of his simple, happy 
domestic life, and his short space of matrimonial felicity, abrid ed 
by his wife’s long illness and early death, was the shadow that 
hung over his own comparatively few remaining years. As an ar- 
tillery officer he gained his first distinction in the field ; as the com- 
mander of an infantry volunteer regiment he soon won his way to 
a brigade and a division ; as the head of a division of cavalry in 
Wilson’s operations in the South, in the closing days of the Rebel- 
lion, he showed himself fully able to cope with the largest respon- 
sibilities. Appointed an instructor at the artillery school at For- 
tress Monroe and commandant of cadets at West Point, he was 
able to train himself as a student by that best process, the instruc- 
tion of others. Thus equipped, he developed from a mere sug- 
gestion his scheme of an improved system of tactics, which has 
taken its place as that adopted by the army and the militia of the 
United States, and has secured a popular recognition of his name 
far beyond that attributed to any of his predecessors in the earlier 
manuals. Twice appointed to investigate foreign armies, he was 
enabled to make a thorough and exhaustive study of the military 
sciences abroad, and from them to deduce the lessons best calcu- 
lated to serve for the use of his own country. His last labor was 
the preparation of a history of the wars of America, in which he 
brought to bear upon the military record of the past the impress 
of his own active mind, his large experience, and his clear judg- 
ment. 

Upton anticipated Sherman’s march to the sea, and Meade’s 
order to every colonel to address his men on the eve of battle, thus 
showing that in great strategy and in the details of war he was 
alike at one with the best generals in the army. He was as em- 
phatic in his denunciations of political promotions and bad gen- 
eralship as any veteran, yet he was a brigadier at twenty-five and 
a major-general in the same year. Serving under Sheridan, he 
emphatically praised Forrest as the best southern cavalry soldier, 
thus antedating the high commendation which that born leader 
afterwards evoked from his northern opponents, in curious con- 
trast to the stinted praise which his own Confederate comrades 
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gave to the “ poor white trash” who had so often led them to vic- 
tory. Upton devised the plan of a mili academy for China, 
ois iid ready, on terms of his own, to undertake the training of 
the ae a into an army, but he found more congenial work in 
own country. % 

The best of this life is that which gives brief extracts 
from his home letters during his journey through India and Persia 
and the Caucasus and Europe, in his study of foreign armies ; and 
his own plan for a reorganization of the military forces of the 
United States was largely based on a modification of the of 
combined armies, native and regular, in India. A work on the 
mili policy of the United States was his last literary work, 
and it is to be hoped that this will yet be printed, for it seems from 
the analysis and extracts given in his biography to be nearer to 
the ideal military history of this country than any that has yet 
been written. It ends with the year 1862, but even within that 
limit there are criticisms of the faults that threatened and cer- 
tainly postponed the success of the Union army, which have 
never before been so well put. Then came the few last days of 
this busy, useful life, spent in se and ending in suicide. 
The medical testimony shows abundantly and beyond question 
that this was the result of a loss of reason, of a mind overthrown 
by hopeless, incurable physical malady, hidden even from the 
watchful eye of a close and competent medical adviser. What 
Upton might have done in the fulness of years is the natural ques- 
tion of every one who reads this story of his life. 





THE JOURNALS OF Major GENERAL C. G. Gorpon, C. B. aT Kar- 
TrouM. Printed from the Origi MSS. Introduction and 
Notes by A. Egmont—Hake. ith Portrait, etc. Pp. 478. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The narratives of brave men, who in the midst of deadly per- 
il wait for help, and who at last perish before it reaches them, 
have a curious fascination. These journals of Gordon belong to 
that category; keeping in view the final catastrophe at Khartoum, 
and remembering the traffic end of all his bold undertakings, one 
cannot but note the resemblance between his case and that of De 
Long. One perished within the clutch of starvation and Arctic 
rigor, while the other fell a victim to conditions of nature just as 
harsh and barbarous. Each succumbed, after long struggling, and 
patiently hoping for succor, and each left behind his record of 
each day’s drifting toward the abyss. 

Gen. Gordon’s narrative, however, is not so terribly sombre 
as that of the Arctic victim. It is at some points racy, at others 
lively, and seldom or never dull. Unconventional in expression, 
it contains all sorts of free and frank remarks. Thus, he makes a 
pen sketch on one page of two decorated gold-laced diplometits 
solemnly conversing, and in connection therewith says: “IT must 
say I hate our diplomatists. I think with few exceptions they are 
arrant humbugs, and I expect they know it. I include the Colvin 
class. The Rothschilds are, I feel assured, giving Her Majesty’s 
Government a lot of bother about the Finance Question.” 

Many other pre are calculated, like this, to draw atten- 
tion, and the book has no doubt been read in England with lively 
feelings. In this country we have not taken so deep an interest in 
General Gordon, and have only looked on at the a of his 
mission to the Soudan as the performance of a foreign nation, 
whose political ventures in Africa did not especially concern us. 
The question why Gordon remained at Khartoum, instead of leav- 
ing there when he found himself in danger, is sufficiently answered 
in the book: he considered himself bound not to leave behind the 

isons which were holding Khartoum and other places in the 
sea in the interest of England. On page 136 he discourses 
on this subject at length. He says: 


“Does Her Majesty’s Government consider they are responsible for the 
extrication of the Soudan garrisons and Cairo inhabitants? We can only 
judge that Her Majesty’s Government does recognize this responsibility, for 
otherwise why did they send me up, and why did they relieve Tokar? 
Once this responsibility is assumed, I see no other outlet for it but to re- 
lieve the garrisons, coute que coute. It may be said that the object of the 
present expedition is for my relief personally. But how is it possible for me 
to go away and leave men whom I have egged on to fight for the last six 
months? How could I leave after encouraging Sennaar to hold out? No 
one could possibly wish me to do so. No Government could take the re- 
sponsibility of so ordering me. There is this difficulty: perhaps it would 
be patriotic to bolt; but even if I could get my mind todo it, I doubt if it is 
possible to get my body out of this place. Had Baring said in March, ‘Shift 
for yourself as best you can,’ which he could have done, the affair could have 
been arranged, and we could have bolted to the Equator; but, if you look 
over my telegrams, you will see I ask him what he will do, and he never an- 
swered. The or had not then endured any arieviien, and I was, as it 


were, not mu ore. to them; but now it is rent, especially as we 
have communicated with Sennaar. 
* * * » 
“Baring gave me distinct orders not to go to the Equator without the 


permission of Her Majesty’s Government (vide telegrams with Stewart’s 
Journal). I do not question the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in not 








keeping the Soudan. It is ‘a wretched country and not worth keeping. I 
do not pretend even to judge the pol of letting the garrisons, etc, etc., 
— but I do say, I think that Her Majesty’s Government onght to 


ve taken the bold step of speaking out and saying, ‘shift for yourslef,’ in 
March, when I could have done so, and not now, when Tam f honor bound 
to the people after six months’ bothering warfare.” 


This was written on October 5, and is, indeed, but one of sev- 
eral instances in which he discusses the burning question as to the 
duty of the Government and his own duty. Undoubtedly, he 

es it very clear that the Government’s indecision was a fatal 
element in the whole wretched business, but unfortunately it was 
a case, where, having once entered in, retreat and advance 
became equally bad. The great mistake of England, was in get- 
ting involved in the affairs of Egypt at all. It was the first step 
that did the whole mischief. 





THE Lire OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Isaac N. Arnold. 8vo. Pp. 

462. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1885. 

Mr. Arnold, the author of this latest biography of the great 
President, was in some important particulars well qualified for the 
work. He had the historical taste, a good style, the ability to 
judge fairly, and the purpose to s honestly. Furthermore, he 

new Mr. Lincoln well; in the words of Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
who supplies the Introduction to the volume, “few had known 
him better. They had been personal friends for a quarter of a 
century. They were much together in the courts and often asso- 
ciated in the trial of causes, and had been opposing counsel in im- 
portant litigation.” Mr. Arnold, too, was in Washington, through- 
out the stormy days of the War, and sitting in the House as the 
Representative from the Chicago district, he was admitted to the 
intimate confidence of the President. His details concerning that 
period rest on the authority of a full knowledge. 

It follows reasonably from this that Mr. Arnold’s life has 
much merit. It is careful and conscientious. With a refinement 
and a sense of decorum which Lamon’s work so painfully lacks, 
Mr. Arnold still deals freely. with the incidents in the early life of 
Lincoln. Lamon’s prying into the past seemed to be actuated 
by a coarse curiosity, and whatever he found to exemplify the 
rude, uncultured conditions of the period when Lincoln was a boy 
in Kentucky and Indiana seemed to _ his appetite fresh zest. 
Mr. Arnold, on the other hand, has a deep respect for his subject; 
he saw the nobleness and gentleness in Lincoln, and comprehend- 
ed his heroic side as the truly governing one. Throughout the 
book, though he nowhere goes into extravagant or undiscriminat- 
ing eulogy, he describes his hero with the warmth of one who has 
a subject truly worthy of praise. 

The facts of Lincoln’s origin and ancestry are explicitly set 
out by Mr. Arnold. Preceding biographers had dealt with them 
somewhat hesitatingly. But careful inquiry within the last five 
years has fully developed the Lincoln genealogy. Mordecai Lin- 
coln, the President’s great-great grandfather, was a resident in the 
Quaker settlement at Oley, in Berks county, Penn., before 1735, 
and died and was buried there. He had come from Massachusetts, 
originally, and had lived for a time, in New Jersey. About May, 
1736, he died, and about 1750, at the same time when the Boones 
and the Hanks set off from the same neighborhood for the Souta, 
his son John removed with his family to the Shenandoah Valley,— 
Rockingham county, Virginia. From there his son, Abraham, 
reaseven into Kentucky, in 1782, and was killed by the Indians, 
leaving three sons, of whom Thomas, the youngest, was the father 
of the rcadent. 

Nancy Hank, the wife of Thomas Lincoln, and the mother of 
the President, was a descendent, probably the grand-daughter, of 
that John Hank who left Berks County, also, about 1750, and settled 
ultimately in Virginia, in Rockingham county. Mr. Arnold in his 
picture of her does justice to the woman who bore so great a son. 

‘She is said to have been in her youth a woman of beauty. She 
was by nature refined, and of more than ordinary intellect. Her 
friends spoke of her as being a person of marked and decided char- 
acter. She was unusually intelligent, reading all the books she 
could obtain. She taught her husband, as well as her son Abraham, 
to read and write. She was a woman of deep religious feeling, of 
the most exemplary character, and most tenderly and affectionate- 
ly devoted to her family. . . . . . She could not only kill 
the wild game of the woods, but she could also dress it, and make 
of the skins clothes for her family, and prepare the flesh for food. 
Hers was a strong self-reliantspirit. . . . . . .” 

Mr. Arnold gives the history of the events from 1861 to 1865 
with which Lincoln’s fame is imperishably connected. The narra- 
tive is satisfactory asto its form, yet it isa sombre tale leadin 
with fatal footsteps on on to the final t y, and after 
the struggles and triumphs of the years g 1861 are more 
cheerful reading. But it takes all to ieabe up the full story, and 
a wonderful one it is. In all the history of ourcountry what can 
exeed it for vivid and splendid interest ? 
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A CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 

Pennell. London: Seeley & Go: 1885. 

In this volume, which we are glad to help in aya~ sor fh 
American readers, Mr. and Mrs. Pennell tell of a trip which they 
took on a we from London to Canterbury, Mrs. Pennell writ- 
ing a delightful account of it, and her husband contributing some 

nty illustrations. The conception of the work is altogether 
— and the object of the trip is thus explained by the writer: 
“What we wanted was in all reverence to follow, as far as it was 
possible, the road taken by the famous company of bygone days, 
setting out from the hostlerie where these lordlings lay one night 
and held counsel, making stations by the way at the few places 
they mention by name, and ending it, as they did, at the shrine of 
the ‘holy, blissful martyr,’ in the Canterbury Cathedral. How 
better could this be done than by riding over the ground made sa- 
cred by them, on our tricycle?’ 

And so Mrs. Pennell goes on to tell us of the scenes and inci- 
dents of the trip in a very happy way. She does not fall into the 
temptation of giving any guide book information, and in this re- 
spect her narrative is quite refreshing. 

Mr. Pennell’s drawings are very picturesque, and are calcu- 
lated to add to the enviable reputation which he has already 
earned, and is fast increasing in the artistic world. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


EADERS who pleasurably remember (and we doubt not but 
there are many who do) Mr. A. Barili’s ‘‘ Whimsical Wooing” 
in the series of Italian translations published by W. S. Gottsberger, 
New York, will welcome another, and even more important book 
from the same practiced and agreeable hand. In the romance 
called ‘The Devil’s Portrait” the writer has wider scope for effec- 
tive work and he has improved his opportunity in very satisfactory 
fashion. There is a class of novel readers who care ‘for nothing in 
the line of their favorite study that is not modern, but there are 
again other readers—not so many of them it may be—who are 
more catholic in their tastes, who can eppreeee good work what- 
ever its form, and who take especial delight in clever attempts to 
reproduce the spirit and lifelikeness of a past age. For such per- 
sons “ The Devil’s Portrait” will have a strong charm. It is a 
tale of artist life in Italy three hundred years ago, and is to some 
extent founded on historical incidents. The style is a happy com- 
bination of the familiar and the poetically elevated manner. The 
— is one of the best of the many admirable Gottsberger trans- 
tions. 
“ Judge Greene’s Note Book,’’ by Mary C. Miller, (Philadel- 
hia: Presbyterian Board of Publication), the last volume of “‘ The 
formation Series,” is written in the form of familiar letters from 
“Famous Cities” of Europe, embodying anecdotes and descrip- 
tions of noted men and events that are intimately connected with 
the rise and progress of the German Reformation. Intended for 
oung readers, this volume with its numerous, though not fine il- 
ustrations, is well calculated to give a lively and fairly good idea 
of Luther, Zwingle, Bonnivard and other reformers and martyrs. 
It is manifestly written, as stated, “for the young to read, that 
they may learn what was the heroism for the truth of godly men 
and women in past ages, and be led to imitate it in their lives.” 


ART. 
A GRANT MEMORIAL IN FAIRMOUNT PARK. 


lag object of interest which should engage the attention of all 

right minded Americans at this time is the honor due to the 
memory of General Grant. In artistic circles, especially, imme- 
diate consideration should be given to the matter of permanent 
memorials, prompt action being desirable for the reason that un- 
less competent leaders come forward, the work will fall into the 
hands of the incompetent, who neither know what should be done 
nor how to do it. Fortnuately, in Philadelphia we have the 
Fairmount Park Art Association, an organization admirably adapt- 
ed and well prepared for taking charge of the local movement 
to erect a Grant memorial. On Tuesday last, the Association 
held a special meeting and adopted resolutions formally under- 
taking to create a fund to be called The Grant Memorial Fund, 
for the purpose of erecting a suitable statue in the Park, and invit- 
ing subscriptions thereto from citizens generally. The Memorial 
Fund is in charge of a committee consisting of Messrs. A. J. Drexel, 
Joel J. Baily, Charles J. Cohen, Lincoln Godfrey, Charles J. Har- 
rah, Thomas Hockley, and Charles H. Howell. Besides assuming 
all the labor, care and responsibility, the Association has also re- 
solved to contribute whatever may be needed to complete the 
Fund, not exceeding $10,000. Although many of the gentlemen 
who are usually expected to contribute liberally to public under- 
takings are at present out of the city, yet a considerable number 











of subscriptions have been received during the week, and it is 
hoped that at least $50,000 will eventually be obtained. 





ART NOTES. 


ae organization of a Society of Arts in connection with the 

State Agricultural and Horticultural bodies has raised the 
question whether an attempt is to be made to secure a fine art ex- 
hibit at the coming State Fair in September. It is safe to say that 
at all events the Society of Arts has no such object in view. It is 
a society, properly, of the Mechanic Arts, and is intended to en- 
courage the exhibition at the State Fair of mechanical appliances 
and machines other than those immediately connected with agri- 
cultural industries, and has nothing to do with painting, sculpture 
and similar varieties. It is perhaps better on the whole that the 
erude and curious “Art Department,” with its samplers and 
plaques, colored photographs and jig-saw brackets, should be elim- 
inated from the autumnal agricultural fairs altogether. The mea- 
gre display, even when eked out with a b expanse of crazy 
quilts, is never of any value, and is usually a reflection of bad 
taste and management. Let it be distinctly understood that 
agricultural societies and their adjunct organizations do not intend 
or pretend to encourage the fine arts and let the pseudo “ Art De- 
partments” in which no real artist is ever represented, be ban- 
ished from state and county fairs. These exhibitions have their 
excellent good uses, but it is conducive to nothing but confusion 
when they are directed to objects for which they are not suited. 


The Longfellow Memorial Association of Massachusetts has 
become discouraged. The object in view was, the collection of 
money enough for a portrait statue and for a suitable plot of ground 
in Cambridge to place it in. After years of effort the subscriptions 
amount to but twelve thousand dollars, most of which was secured 
at the outset. This sum is far short of what is required, and a 
proposition is now made that this sum be used for the endowment 
of the Harvard Annex, the name of that institution to be changed 
to the Longfellow Memorial College for women. It is also pro- 
— to purchase an estate in Cambridge, and to call it “ A i 

all,” as a compliment to the wife of Mr. Alexander Agassiz, who 
has always shown a great interest in the Harvard Annex. 


The magnificent collection of works of art belonging to the 
estate of the late Mrs. Maria Morgan, of New York, is to be 
disposed of at auction in the fall. The collection includes some 
of the finest examples of modern French art on canvas and in 
metal known to the Western continent. The cost of her entire 
collection is estimated by authorities in these matters at some 
$2,000,000, and it is confidently predicted that the sale will easily 
reach half that sum. Mrs. Morgan bought with considerable dis- 
cretion in some cases, but in others it is said that her whimsical 
taste betrayed her into costly extravagances. A catalogue of the 
most elaborate and expensive order, as well as a fine one for 
popular use, will be one of the features of the exhibition. 


The Leeds Mercury says: The Norwegians display a natural 
ability for art, but no culture. Thus, while they have no pictures 
no buildings worth seeing, no music worth hearing, and no food 
worth eating, the value they set upon their scenery, the care they 
exercise in retaining and preserving the beauties of nature in and 
about their towns, the decoration of their windows with plants, 
which are tended like delicate children, exotics which you see the 
women buy in the market, and which they carry for miles up into 
the country,—these traits promise a noble future, when a wave 
shall sweep over the land. This room adornment, universal both 
in town and country, becomes almost an essential of life in winter, 
for wherever else the eye rests is the unending dazzling field 
of snow. 


Some time ago Mr. John Taylor Johnston, president of the 
Museum of Art, of New York, called the attention of the Park 
Commissioners to a mandatory law which set apart $362,000 for 
maintaining the Museum. Mr. Johnston urged the Commission- 
ers to make a requisition upon the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment for money to make needed repairs and alterations. A 
new wing was also needed, to cost $62,000. In compliance with 
the request of the trustees, the Park Board has finally made a re- 
quisition on the Comptroller for the $162,500. 


A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle says: Gifford’s palette was 
the most restricted that I ever saw. It comprised six colors— 
white, cadmium yellow, raw sienna, burnt sienna, permanent blue 
and vermilion. en his lowest tone was only burnt sienna, or 
a blending of that with blue, it is hard to see how he obtained 
such a breadth of light and shade as he produced in certain of 
his storm and sunset pictures. As a contrast to Gifford’s palette 
here is Thomas Moran’s, a combination of rare opulence, as his 
ogee indicate white, yellow ochre, raw sienna, chrome yellow 

o. 1, chrome yellow No. 2, orange chrome, gold ochre, vermilion, 
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light red, Indian red, madder lake, brown madder, burnt sienna, 
asphaltum —— blue, cobalt, emerald green, dark zinnober 
green and blue black. 

A letter to the London Times gives the information that the 
art treasures of the Vatican Palace are being more fully opened to 
the public, and copies are being made of some ofthe most valuable 
objects. The letter says: “T rough the good offices of Mr. Er- 
rington, member of Parliament, the Science and Art Department 
was allowed in 1883 to make a mold of the Venus of Cnidus in 
the Vatican, without the metal drapery which was placed on the 
statue in the time of Gregory XVI., and more recently obtained 
leave to copy the three tapestries from Raphael’s designs, of 
which the cartoons have been lost. The friendly relations thus es- 
tablished between the Vatican authorities and the Department 
have of late, by Mr. Errington’s exertions, been extended, and 
through the kindness of Cardinal Jacobini, the Secretary of State, 
the permission of his Holiness the Pope has been obtained to a 
model to scale being made of a portion of the rooms decorated by 
Pinturicchio for Alexander VI. These form part of the library, 
and are known as the Appartamento Borgia. The decorations of 
these rooms, which are seldom seen by the general public, are of 
the greatest beauty. The Arundel Society have had a copy made 
of one of the largest of the paintings—that one representing St. 
Catherine of Alexandria before the Sultan. No wings have 
hitherto been published of the Borgia room, nor have photographs 
ever been taken there. 

In New York, there has been on exhibition one of Hans Ma- 
kart’s well-known pictures representing that portion of Act IIL, 
Scene I. of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dédien, ” in which Titania 
awakes to fall in love with the worthy Bottom who has literally had 
a head put on him by Puck. In the centre Titania’s graceful form 
and Bottom’s asinine features are brought into contrast. Over 
them are the fairies Pea-Blossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustard-Seed, 
while to the right the rest of the theatrical company are in full 
flight, carrying their wall and moonshine with them. The picture 
was bought eight years ago for $5,000. The canvas is nine by six 
feet. : 
Mr. Muybridge, the photographer of animal motion, is still at 
work in his out-of-door studio at the University, taking instantan- 
eous negatives illustrating action and changing attitude. He 
takes twenty or more views of each subject, showing the course of 
movement, as, forexample, in running or in jumping. He also 
illustrates poses and positions that are frequently taken, but which 
cannot be maintained. The value of these studies to the scientist 
and to the artist will be readily appreciated, enabling them as they 
do to carefully search out the characteristics of ies in motion 
and in fleeting attitudes. Mr. Muybridge’s work when completed 
will be published by subscription. 

Mr, A. A. Munger, a wealthy citizen of Chicago, has recently 
sailed for Europe to invest a quarter ofa million dollars in pic- 
tures as a nucleus for a public art gallery. He has already invest- 
ed largely in paintings and among others hasjust purchased Meis- 
sonier’s ‘‘ Vedette,” the principal one of four paintings of that 
name, for $15,000. He proposes to build up a great art gallery for 
Chieago which shall rival anything of the kind in America. Visit- 
ors will have free admittance by ticket, and ultimately the gallery 
will be given to the city. As a beginning he has secured 28 paint- 
ings. Mr. Munger is a bachelor, and has several millions invested 
in Chicago real estate, from which he receives an annual income 
of over $300,000. His desire is to leave something useful to the 
city, and build it by his own hand. 

Among recent arrivals from France is Miss Nina Batchelor, 
niece of Senator Vest, of Missouri, who has won considerable repu- 
tation by the pictures which she exhibited in the Paris Salon this 
and last year. Her best-known picture is “The Naval Combat,” 
two children fighting in the surf. All her work is of a semi-hu- 
morous character. She is a pupil of Saint-Peirre. 


The executors of Victor Hugo pro to erect a statue of the 
poet at Besancon, his birthplace, and in the Pantheon a tomb 
worthy of the illustrious dead. 


A crayon portrait of Schiller, made by the Meiningen painter 
Reinhard in 1789, has recently been discovered at Grimmingen, 
near Meiningen, in Germany. Schiller, who was at the time on a 
visit to his sister, speaks of this portrait, in one of his letters to 
Bruckner, as being a remarkably good likeness of himself. 

An exhibition of paintings by the late Alphonse de Neuville 
has been held at the galleries, in Paris, of Bousod, Valadon & Co., 
successors to Goupil & Co. It included “The Cemetery of Saint- 
Privat ” and “ The Battle of Tel-el-Kebir.” 

The receipts of the recently closed French Salon were about 
350,000f. ($70,000). Last year they did not exceed 290,000f. ($58,000. ) 
Among the 1248 exhibitors in the section of painting, 389 were 





foreigners. Of these 98 were Americans, 47 Belgians, 34 English- 
men and 31 Germans. 

John Lawlor, a London sculptor of repute, has arrived in 
New York, and intends to take up his residence in this ang a 
He executed one of the —_— for the Albert memorial in Hyde 
Park. He was commissioned by the Prince Consort, shortly be- 
fore his death, to execute a life size statue called “ The Bather,” 
which is now in Her Majesty’s apartments at Windsor Castle. He 
makes a specialty of portrait busts and has executed many in 
England. 

The Atlarita (Ga.) Constitution says: “ Mr. Albert Guerry has 
been summoned to Washington to paint a likeness of the Presi- 
dent. The commission came through Senator Wade Hampton ; 
and it is quite an honor to an artist to be the first called to the 
White House after an inauguration, The sittings were last 
week. Mr. Gue says the President has not been fairly dealt 
with in the published portraits. His complexion is not as repre- 
sented, his hair is dark brown, his mustache light brown, and his 
eyes are blue and soft and amiable in expression. While the face 
is full of character and marked individuality, yet there is an air of 
refinement about it, and he really is a good-looking man.” 








SCIENCE. 
ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS IN 1884.’ 


Prorseo= NEWCOMB contributes to volume ix. of Apple- 

ton’s annual cyclopedia, just published, an interesting arti- 
cle on “Astronomical Phenomena and Progress during the year 
1884.” In observatories and instruments, he notes the completion 
of the Lick Observatory, with the exception of its equatorial, and 
the mounting of the great telescopes at the University of Virginia, 
and at Pulkowa, the latter of thirty inches aperture, the largest re- 
fractor yet made. In solar physics, Langley’s Mt. Whitney work 
receives first attention, and the tardy appearance of the sun-spot 
maximum in 1884 (one or perhaps two years behind time) is re- 
marked. From recent determinations of the velocity of light, the 
solar parallax is found to be 8.794’’, and the corresponding dis- 
tance of the sun, in round numbers, 93,000,000 miles, which is not 
likely to be altered by much more than 100,000 miles by any fu- 
ture discoveries. 

Recent observations on Jupiter appear to show that the period 
of rotation at its equator is more than five minutes less than in the 
latitude of the great red spot,—a result which is of great interest, 
as tending to confirm the suspected resemblance of that planet to 
our sun. Saturn, during the winters of 1884, 1885, and 1886, is in 
an unusually favorable situation for observation ; and we may ex- 
pect valuable testimony on the disputed variability of the rings, 
and on the many interesting physical phenomena which the planet 
presents. The asteroids and comets of the year receive due no- 
tice. Attention is called to Professor Pickering’s inventions in 
photometry, which have provided us with a standard catalogue of 
the magnitudes of over four thousand stars,—‘‘ Harvard photom- 
etry.” By a very elaborate calculation, Professor Oppolzer has in- 
vestigated the question whether the excess of the moon’s apparent 
acceleration above its computed value may not arise from the 
mass of the earth being gradually increased by the falling of mete- 
ors upon its surface. He concludes that a precipitation of cosmic 
dust of about one-thousandth of an inch in a year would account 
for the difference. In stellar parallax we find the important work 
of Gill and Elkin at the Cape of Good Hope, and the surprising 
results of the Pulkowa observations, which, if confirmed, will 
place the star Aldebaran among the three or four nearest of the 
fixed stars. Professor Newcomb mentions the spectroscopic in- 
vestigations of the motions of stars in the line of sight, observa- 
tions of the companion of Sirius, cataloguing stars by photogra- 
phy, and the red sunsets, and concludes with a review of the con- 
clusions of the International Meridian Conference, and a notice in 
regard to the communication of astronomical discoveries, and the 
recently founded Watson and Draper astronomical prizes. 





SCIENCE NOTES.' 
$ ine sixth annual meeting of the Society for the promotion of ag- 
ricultual science will be held at Ann Arbor on Tuesday, Aug. 
25. There will be public sessions in the forenoon and afternoon 
and a business meeting in the evening. The entomological an 
botanical clubs of the association will also hold their meetings on 
Tuesday. 

The Western society for psychical research was organized at 
Chicago in ep and held its first meeting on be yoy 
June 3, at the Sherman house in that city. The Presi ent, Dr. A. 
Reeves Jackson, delivered an address. Committees were appoin- 





1 From Science, July 24. 
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ted on thought transference, -hypnotism clairvoyance, and sonam- 
bulance; apparitions and haunted houses; physical phenomena; 
and psychopathy, ‘“‘underwhich head attention may be given to 
what is popularly known under the various names of ‘ mind-cure,’ 
‘faith-cure,’ ‘metaphysical treatment,’ ‘magnetic healing,’ etc.” 

A branch of investigation relating to economic ormithology 
has been added to Dr. Riley’s division of the U. 8. Bureau of Ag- 
riculture,and Dr. C. Hart Merriam,a well-known ornithologist, 
and secretary of the American Ornithologists’ Union, has been a 
special agent to take charge of this part of the work. Dr. Merri- 
am will make his headquarters at Sing Sing, N. Y., until October 
1, and after that at Washington. The scope of the investigation 
will cover the entire field of inter-relation of birds and agriculture, 
particularly from the entomologist’s stand-point. The inquiry 
will relate primarily to the food and habits of birds, but will in- 
clude also the collection of data bearing on the migration and ge- 
ographical distribution of North-American species. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


SOCIALISM. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 
| HAVE been somewhat interested and instructed by your re- 

view of Prof. Ely’s publication on the above subject, in the 
last AMERICAN. It seems the common misfortune of both the 
friends and enemies of this system of economy not to understand, 
but constantly misunderstand and misrepresent each other. On 
the one hand, the science of government as seen by a large class 
of industrial malcontents is but a chronic war, in which the poor 
always are destroyed for the benefit of their sharper fellow- 
citizens; and many of them, rejecting Christianity as a political 
force, and only regretting that they are not ‘‘the upper dogs in the 
fight,” rush into the horrible attitude of destructives or anarch- 
ists. On the other hand, their opponents will not understand them, 
or recognize their grievances. 

Most American writers against Socialism treat the subject, not 
as a matter of exact justice under strict philosophic conditions, 
but one of prescriptive right or privilege acquired by themselves 
through common consent—the very thing fought out and decided 
in favor of the people, in the famous contests of 1775-83 and 
1860-65. 

Webster defines “Socialism ” thus: 

“ A theory of Society, which advocates a more precise, orderly, 
and harmonious arrangement of the social relations of mankind, 
than that which has hitherto prevailed; Communism.” Now it is 
only necessary to mark and describe a few of the progressive 
steps of mankind, to show how they have developed true socialism. 

When the Kings of Assyria and Egypt built the tower of Babel 
and the Pyramid,s they simply commanded hundreds of thousands 
of their slave-subject to toil, unpaid, nearly a life-time, just as 
beasts of burden are now used; and only to aggrandize the said 
sovereigns. 

That was the “harmonious relations of Society,” four thou- 
sand years ago! Now by way of contrast we have two of the 
grandest socialistic institutions in “harmonious” operation, in 
most of the States of our Union: to-wit, the American Post Office 
and Free School systems, through which the equal wants of the 
whole people are well served, at cost, and nobody turned into 
lords or millionaires in the process. Here the whole people are 
benefited, and aot a single ~— is aggrandized. 

Under the Romans not only ‘all that a debtor had could be 
taken from him to satisfy a claim, but if unpaid in his lifetime 
his children could be afterward sold into servitude to make resti- 
tution ; now, in most of the States of this Tnion, imprisonment for 
debt is unknown. Here also the “harmonious relations’ have 
been changed. Society is now protected against demigod tyrants, 
but not fully against its own members, who have the same in- 
stincts as the Oriental rulers before named. 

What were the “harmonious relations” of society, A. D. 
1500? The sovereign owned the soil which the serf-population 
worked on condition of military service to the Lord and King, 
and the latter held almost unlimited power of life and death over 
the ig with the right of primogeniture and entail in favor of 
themselves. This statement of fact shows the progress made to- 
wards socialism in four centuries. Formerly, the famous words of 
Louis made the rule, “I am the State;” the present age has given 
us through the immortal Lincoln formula—‘ A government of the 
people by the people and for the people,” which only needs the 
word “whole” interpolated and enforced to place the cap-stone 
upon the temple of true Socialism. The book of books enjoins 
upon us: ‘Go learn wisdom of the ant and bee,” which are liv- 
ing under the exact laws of the Almighty. It is only necessary 
to watch the operations of the individuals of those tribes to per- 
ceive that the thing we call selfishness is nowhere seen amongst 
them ; and until some of the so-called socialists, and most of their 





opponents approach the gospel standard nearer, we shall certainly 
not have the millennium soon. But Christianity teaches how the 
race may approximate the Golden Rule, which the irrational bee 
and ant species seem to follow exactly. 

I cannot agree with your postulate, that “ American Socialism 
is an exotic, and has no vigorous or deeply planted roots here,” 
for its chief aims were never set forth with greater clearness and 
emphasis than in Jefferson’s Great Declaration that “these truths 
are self-evident, that all men are created equal, and that they are 
endowed by their Creator with the po oaiee, right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” That Socialistic fulmination shook 
every throne in Europe, and made a king an impossibility in 
America. But what shall I say of “Anarchism,” which is but 
another name for German-French atheism? That type of Social- 
ism(?) postpones the true remedy for wrong and oppression in- 
definitely. No monarchist can hate this t of malcontents 
worse than the genuine Socialist; for anarchists are your true 
Apollyon—the destroyer; the hater of every thing good and bad 
indiscriminately. Their motto is the vulgar apothegm—“ Best 
fellow foremost, and de’il take the hindermost.” hese men 
have the same spirit as Nero and Genghis Khan, to drench the 
earth with blood. When civil government, on the contrary, shall 
some day symbolize the words of Christ, “ Let him who would be 
chief among you be servant of all,” we shall then have enthroned, 
true Socialism. 

And what fof monopoly, which stirs the blood of socialists 
of all classes? I characterized it as a revival of ancient mon- 
archism—the strife of the many for the golden crown—an empty 
bauble. But shall the time ever come, when, through the “ com- 
bination process,” all the railroads of the United States shall be 
wielded by one mighty corporation, which, intent on its own emo- 
lument, shall stir up the people to demand its seizure by the 
national government under the clause—‘ regulating commerce 
between the States””—as was done for a brief period during the 
late rebellion? Lawyers have a maxim which reads—“ For every 
wrong the law has a remedy.” 

M. A. 


Norristown, Pa., July 28. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. CHARLES L. WEBSTER, of the firm which is about to publish Gen- 
eral Grant’s memoirs, has made some interesting statements concern- 
ing the conception and status of that enterprise. Mr. Webster first offered $50, 
000 in cash for the work, and after 100,000 copies had been sold the General to 
receive fifty per cent of the profits. This offer was refused. Then an- 
other proposition was made, which was accepted and is a binding contract. 
In return for his writings General Grant was to receive from the firm of 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 75 per cent of the profits in this country and 85 per 
cent on all sales in foreign countries. The publishers were to bear all the 
expense of placing the book before the public. The arrangement continues 
as long as the book is sold and will be an inheritance to the Grant family 
forever. Attached to the contract is a paper in which General Grant makes 
over all his interest to his wife at his death. Mr. Webster denied newspaper 
statements to the effect that the firm had already paid General Grant $40, 
000 for his work, which had been nearly expended during the long illness, 
leaving the widow practically penniless, and that the publication of the book 
was given to Webster & Co. because they had offered to give the General’s 
son, Jesse a position in their house. Jesse Grant has no such desire or in- 
tention. It is believed by Mr. Webster that Mrs. Grant’s share of the profits 
will not be less than $350,000 and that they may reach $500,000. 


Messrs Benj. H. and Thomas B. Ticknor, and George F. Godfrey have suc- 
ceeded in making arrangements with the creditors of James R. Osgood & Co., 
and are now ready to start under the new yet very familiar, firm name of 
Ticknor & Co. The new firm announce for early publication a novel by 
Blanche Willis Howard ; “ Marmion,” by Sir Walter Scott, edited,with notes 
and introduction, by W. J. Rolfe, and “The Rise of Silas Lapham,’ by 
William D. Howells. For Christmas they announce Byron’s “Childe Harold.” 
This will be an entirely new edition of the famous and popular poem, from 
new plates, with more than one hundred new illustrations by leading 
American artists ——Miss Julia Magruder, daughter of General Magruder, 
is the author of the anonymously printed novel, “Across the Chasm,” which 
has had a good measure of success.——Revy. Samuel Irenezus Prime, D. D., 
senior editor of the New York Observer, and one of the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities in the United States, died at Manchester, Vt., on the 18th inst., 
in the 73rd year of his age. The oldest book in existence of American 
origin is the “ Doctrina Christiana,” which was printed in Mexico in 1539, 
more than one hundred years before literature was introduced into the 
United States. 

Walter Heines Pollock, editor of the London Saturday Review, is writing 
a biography of Garrick, the actor. Mr. W. Aldis Wright is making progress 
with his new annotated edition of Shakespeare, the notes of two or three, of 
the earlier volumes being nearly ready for the printer.——“‘ Through the Brit- 
ish Empire,” by Baron Hubner, who is the last surviving member of the 
Congress of Paris, is in the press of Mr. Murray, London. The book deals 
with South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, the 
South Sea Islands, etc. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the “ Garrison mob ” of October 21, 1835, ren- 
ders timely the two papers in the August Century by the sons of William 
Lloyd Garrison, descriptive of their father’s origin and early life. T. W. 
Higginson contributes a short prefatory article on the anti-slavery agitators ; 
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and a finely engraved portrait of Garrison is the frontispiece. Other por- 
traits and several illustrations accompany the text. 

A letter of Mr. Henry Stevens, which was published in a recent number 
the London Athenzum, has caused a very uneasy feeling throughout the 
second-hand branch of the English book trade. Booksellers have long been 
familiar with such comparatively small frauds as fac-simile title-pages, &c., 
or even fraudulent reprints of rare books, but it is something new for them 
to find that ‘somewhere abroad’ there exists a manufactory for turning out 
bogus old books on a wholesale scale, for the pu of defrauding collectors 
and the trade alike. These are not reprints of existing works, but books 
which have never hed aiy previous existence at all. ere 3 are really and 
truly ‘unique.’ A volume which Mr. Stevens has detec is partly com- 

of the sheets of a well-known o!d tome, to which have been added a 

title and other pages to make it appear like an edition of a certain 
tract, which was really never published separately. The price he was asked 
for it was fifty guineas, which it is hardly necessary to say Mr. Stevens did 
not pay. Mr. Stevens refers to the ‘clever, but distorted genius of the 
learned antiquary who presides at the manufactory.’ 

Mrs. Oliver’s “ Life of Dean Stanley ” has come to grief in Engiand, as 
infringing the copyright of Dean Bradley’s book.——The M ine of Ameri- 
can History has been obliged to print a third edition of its p Spee ra 8 to 
meet the demand for the eight introductory “ War Studies. ” e articles on 
the Seventh Regiment of New York have excited much comment.——“ The 
Bar Sinister,” an anonymous novel published by Cassell & Co., deals with the 
Mormon problem.— Mr. Thomas J. Wise has in preparation a bibliography 
of Shelley.——Messrs Blackwood have in press “ A Study of Victor Hugo,” by 
James Cappan, and “ Institutes of Logic,” by Prof. Veitch of Glasgow. 

The paragraph, printed in many quarters, to the effect that Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher was writing a book on “Early Marriages and Long Engage- 
ments,” is authoritatively corrected. She is doing no such thing. An arti- 
cle by that title, from her pen, was published some time ago in a magazine, 
but that is all she wrote on the subject, or intends to write. 

Scribners’ Book-Buyer, (August), says; “ Although the sale of General 
Gordon’s Diaries has been very large, as any book so abundantly advertised 
was bound to sell, it is still quite evident that the journals were not what 
it was hoped they would be, and although 10,000 copies were immediately 
disposed of, the demand has suddenly ceased. The journals written during 
his great campaign in China are now promised, having been put into the 
hands of Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. who will issue them after they are ed- 
ited by Mr. Samuel Mossman, who was, during Gordon’s life in China, editor 
of the North China Herald. Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., the publishers of the 
Khartoum diares, are preparing a fac-simile edition of the last journal, 
Book IV. It will be sold for three guineas.” 

E. B. Treat, New York, announces that Hon. J. T. Headley’s “ Life and 
Times of Ulysses 8. Grant” will be ready shortly.——S. C. Griggs & Co., an- 
nounce a novel by Lillian Spencer, the actress, entitled “ After All. ’”"—— 
Roberts Bros. have in preparation a novel by the author of “ Kismet,” en- 
titled “ Andromeda. ”——Messrs Scribner & Co. have in press, “ The Ameri- 
ca’s Cup; How it was won by the yacht America in 1851 and how it has since 
been defended,” by Captain Roland F. Coffin. 

The use of the Latin language in literature is so rare nowadays, that 
on this account alone the work of Louise Anzoletti, a highly educated lady 
of Trient, deserves to be mentioned. In honor of the fifteen hundredth 
anniversary of ,the martyrdom of St. Vigil, the patron Saint of Trient, this 
poet has written 561 Latin hexameters together with a metrical Italian 
translation of the same. 

A New Haven correspondent of the N. Y. World having asserted that 
Prof. Porter of Yale, with the assistance of Prof. Ralph O. Williams and 
other philologists, is now engaged in revising Webster’s Dictionary for Messrs. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., the Beacon says that the statement has simply the 
foundation that the regular editors are constantly making changes and cor- 
rection which will some day be published. 

Capt. C. Fernandez Duro, favorably known by his writings on Spanish 
history, and in this country best known as the author of an account of Pena- 
losa’s expedition to New Mexico, has of late given his attention to researches 
regarding the Armada. The results of his labors are represented in two large 
octavo volumes, under the title, ‘ La armada inventcible,’ Madrid, 1885. He 
has brought together documents showing almost conclusively that the pop- 
ular notion regarding the cause of the defeat of the Armada is erroneous. 
The incompetence of the Duke of Medina Sidonia, the commander, and not 
the unfriendly action of the elements, caused the failure of this incompara- 
ble fleet. 

Miss Cleveland’s book, “George Eliot’s Poetry and other Studies,” has 
reached a seventh edition; Messrs Funk & Wagnalls report the demand for 
the volume as large beyond expectation.——The Concord School of Philoso- 
phy began its meetings last week with essays and discussions on Goethe. 
The opening essay was by Mr. John Albee on “ Goethe’s Self Culture.” Mrs, 
Emerson and Miss Peabody were among the scholars.——As a fruit of the 
present Pope’s liberality in throwing open the Vatican Archives to scholars 
we have a first volume of the “ Regestum Clementis Papev.” The introduct- 
tion relates the history of the Archives. 

Mr. G. F, Rowbotham is writing ‘A General History of Music,” 
which will be issued in three volumes, the first volume appearing in 
September next.——Messrs. Vizetelly & Co. are about to publish a 
new translation of Caroline Bauer’s memoirs, in a popular form, con- 
taining much additional matter——Mr. John E. Price is preparing 
for the Antiquary an account of the Roman wall of London, to be il- 
lustrated by drawings which have not hitherto been engraved.— 
The “ Arrowsmith Series ” of shilling books are enormously popular. 
The sales of the six volumes in print exceed in the egate 600,000 
volumes. “Called Back,” which heads the list had a circulation of 
320,000 copies. 

The new system of teaching Arabic in a shorter period, instituted 
by Ibrahim Effendi, having on trial proved successful, the Sultan has 





given a house in Constantinople for a college, in which there are 


now 150 pupils.——A large number of the autograph letters of Cather- 


ine IL. are about to be published in Russia. They include several! 


written by her to her favorite, Potemkin. The modern literary ex-- 


ecutor is no respecter of sovereigns. 

An interesting literary project is that of a history of lish 
literature in four volumes, fi work of a writer who te rg 
ed special attention to the period under review. The pre-Elizabeth- 
an literature will be dealt with by Mr. Stopford Brooke, Mr. Saints- 
bury has undertaken the age of Elizabeth, Mr. Gosse will take the 
succeeding period, and Prof. Dowden, beginning probably with Cow- 
pet, will carry the narrative to a conclusion. The idea of such a joint 

istory was originally due to a suggestion of the late Mr. J. R. Green, 
at that time the editor of the series for which Mr. Brooke’s “ Primer 
of English Literature” was written. 

A Life of General J. E. B. Stuart, written by a Confederate 
officer, will soon be published——Edward G. Bourne, of Norwich, 
now Foote Scholar at Yale, has written “The History of the Surplus 
Revenue of 1837.”——-A new edition of Sir T. H. Farrar’s “ Free Trade 
versus Fair Trade” is about — with Messrs. Cassell & Co.; it came 
out under the auspices of the Cobden Club.——T wenty thousand copies 
have been sold Mr. Arrowsmith, in his shilling series, of Mr. 
Anstey’s “Tinted Venus.” 

The impulse given some years ago to the study of bibliography, 
more especially in its practical applications, by the American Li- 
brary Association, through its organ the Library Journal, has not yet 
spent its force. Its influence quickly extended to England, and the 
wave of progress is still advancing over the continent of Europe; its 
course sim traced in the establishment of such journals as the 
Bibli oe Chronicle, Centralblatt fur Bibliothekewesen, and 
he publication of such manuals as those of Cousin and Ottino. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


CorEA, WITHOUT AND WITHIN: Chapters on Corean History, Manners and 
Religion. With Hendrick Hamel’s Narrative of Captivity and Travels 
in Corea, Annotated. By William Elliot Griffis. Pp. 315. $1.15. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian rd of Publication. 

WomMANHOOD: Five Sermons to Young Women, Preached at the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, Chicago. By the Rev. J. H. Worcester, Jr. Pp. 111. 
$0.50. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

FoLLowinG Curist: A Manual for Church Members. By the Rev. Joseph 
B. Stratton, D.D. Pp. 236. $0.95. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

THE HASTINGS; or, FINDING THE SHINING PatH. By Helen B. Williams. 
Pp. 416. $1.25. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Tue Days OF MAKEMIE; or, THE VINE PLANTED; A. D. 1680-1708. With 
an Appendix. By the Rev. L. P. Bowen, D.D. Pp. 558. $1.75. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

CHoH Lin: The Chinese Boy who became a Preacher. By the Rev. J. A. 
Davis. Pp. 320. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion. 

JUDGE GREENE’ NoTE-Book. (“The Reformation Series.”) By Mary C. 
Miller. Pp. 311. $1.15, Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

Our Sea-Coast DEFENCES. By Eugene Griffin, U.S. A. (‘Military Mono- 
graphs,” No.1. Pp. 62. $0.25. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








NOTES ON PERIODICALS. 


HE Popular Science Monthly for August gives the answer of Professor You- 
mans, editor, to the charges of the London press, apropos of the accusa- 
tions between Messrs. Harrison and Spencer. Prof. Youmans will not be- 
lieve that Mr. Harrison has been maltreated in the book published by Messrs. 
Appleton and edited by himself. “He had his articles brought out in good 
shape for such of his friends as desired to possess them in a separate form. 
He has been ‘ eggs * by being protected 2 rmagad seg] on the part of 
those who might have issued a trivial and fugitive edition of his controversy 
and allowed him nothing for it. He has been ‘pirated’ by having volunta- 
rily secured for him the substantial benefits of an international copyright 
law.” 
riana, for July, is an especially interesting number. It has four 
articles of nearly equal value and all of them of substantial importance to 
the Shakespearians. “The Theory of the Classical and Shakespearian 
” by R. W. Boodle; “An American Criticism of the French Mac- 
beth” by Charlotte Porter; “Annals of the Career of Thomas Dekker,” by 
F. G. Fleay, and “The Editors of Shakespeare,” by J. Parker Norris. Mr. 
Fleay makes the claim that until now no attempt whatever has been made 
to give an accurate statement of the order of Dekker’s plays or to gather up 
the little we know of his life; his essay is certainly deeply scholarly and in- 
teresting. Mr. Norris is finding in his series of — on Shak n ed- 
itors material as abundant and important as that employed by him in the 
“ Portraits” series; the subject of this latest chapter is Lewis Theobald, 
whose most active period was 1707-29. We may mention while upon this 
subject that the Leonard Scott Publishing Co. announce a limited edition of 
the first volume of i 200 copies only, bound, at $3 each. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser says it learns from trustworthy 
sources that Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are making preparations for the 
establishment of a new magazine of the first class, to be called Scribner's 
Monthly. When the Scribners sold their interest in the magazine formerly 
known by that name, but now called the Century, they agreed, after the 
usual custom, not to embark in any new magazine enterprise until after the 
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lapse of a ified time. That time will expire, as we undrstand, during 
the year 1886, and it is the purpose of the firm to establish its new magazine 
next year. The ing of a modern magazine of the first class involves 
so much time-consuming preparation that even this early the Scribners are 
busily engaged in the work. Mr. W. A. Paton, formerly publisher ofthe World, 
is employed, we learn, as business manager of the new enterprise. Our in- 
formation is that the policy of the magazine will be to publish comparatively 
few pictures and only those of the best kind. Its aim will be to represent 
literature with art as an adjunct, rather than to represent art primarily. No 
ublic announcement has as yet been made of the fact or the plans, probably 
use so much remains to be done before the preparations will be com- 
| wer But the facts we have stated have come to us from several indepen- 
ent and well informed sources. It is whispered that certain unpublished 
letters and biographical materials relating to Thackeray, which have jeal- 
ously withheld from the public until now, will constitute a principal liter- 
ary feature of the early numbers. 

The paper by Prof. Willis J. Beecher, in the August North American Re- 
view, on“ Temperance Reform Statistics,” is very much in the line ofan arti- 
cle in the last issue of THe AMERICAN. It is unfortunately true that much 
greater care needs to be exercised in the presentation of the figures on which 
the temperance argument is based. 


The “ War Papers ” in the August issue of the Magazine of American His- 
tory begin with General Thomas Jordan’s second article on the “ Beginnings 
of the Civil War in America;’”’ General Henry M. Cist writes a chapter on 
“Cincinnati with the War Fever, 1861;’’ General John Cochrane discusses 
“The Charleston Convention,” of which he was a member, showing its 
work and its results; and the Editor, in a personal sketch of ‘‘ Major-Gene- 
ral John A. Dix,” describes the great Union Square War Meeting in New 
York, and the formation of the famous Union Defence Committee. 


Continuing his papers on Italian Cities, Mr. Howells has written for the 
August Century of the city of Siena. In the same issue of the magazine his 
“ Rise of Silas Lapham ” ends, and the future of the Indian Territory and 
the efforts made to secure its lands for white settlers are discussed by Henry 
King. The last of the Seven Days’ Battles, Malvern Hill, is described by 
General Fitz John Porter. Among the illustrations are portraits of the late 
General McQuade, Generals Sykes, Morell, and Mahone. 


Susan Coolidge contributes to the midsummer Wide Awake a long ballad 
based on the traditions of the famous “ Luck of Edenhall.’’ The ballad has 
four full-page illustrations by E. H. Garrett. 








DRIFT. 


—Last summer a remarkable mortality existed among the perch in Lake 
Mendota, Wisconsin, dead fish being washed up on the shore in countless 
numbers. Thirty tons were buried by the authorities alone. ‘The fish were 
fat, of good color, and apparently perfectly sound. United States Fish Com- 
missioner Baird detailed Professor S. A. Forbes of the Illinois State college at 
Champaign to investigate the mystery. Professor Forbes has just made a report 
which shows that the mortality was due to aspherical germ about one twenty - 
five-thousandth of an inch in diameter, which attacked the liver and kidneys, 
forming abscesses and destroying the cells of the organ. The germ belongs 
to a group which produces small-pox, chicken cholera, and hog cholera. The 
perch are supposed to have caught the contagion from deep-water herring. 

—“The city of San Francisco,” says the Commercial Herald of that place 
“Ss certainly growing with wonderful rapidiy. From a real estate summary 
presented for the past six months we find that the aggregate value of build- 
ing improvements amouuts to $4,456,559, against $3,197,670 for the same 
period in 1884, which shows a gain for this year’s operations of $1,361,889, 
and be it remembered the bulk of these improvements consisted of small 
dwelling houses.” 





—The weather in England this year has, so far asthe events of the Lon- 
don season are concerned, been un ented in men’s memories. The 
Derby day, Ascot Cup day, the Fourth of June at Eton, the Eton and Harrow 
and Oxford and Cambridge match days were all superb. The remarkable 
amendment in the weather dates from August, 1883. 


—Some years ago the soft clam of the eastern coast was introduced into 
the bay of San Francisco, where it throve and multiplied. The Pacific coast 
has returned the compliment by sending its little round clams, which are 
much like our “little necks,” to be planted in the Atlantic. The United 
States Fish Commission agents started in their car from Puget Sound with 
5000 packed in wet sand; and after much difficulty succeeded in saving 800, 
which are planted in the beach at Wood’s Hole, Mass. 


—The most recent volcanic eruption in the United States was that which 
half filled Feather Lake, Northern California, in or about the year 1850. 
This locality has recently been visited by the eminent plutonist, C. E. Dut- 
ton, who says that the lava sheet poured out was over 100 feet thick, and 
covers a space about one by three and a half miles in extent, in the centre of 
which a cinder cone 600 feet high covers the rent. The lava sheet is rough 
and jagged in the extreme, he says, but shows as yet no trace of weathering. 
For a space of 400 to 500 yards from the cone the trees were all killed. 


—Visitors to Switzerland in the last twenty years have been disappoint- 
ed to find the glaciers, whose greatness tradition has gloried in, dwindling 
towards the heads of the valleys, and by their shrinkage uncovering fresh 
moraines and broad acres of bare rock and gray rubbish, not attractive to the 
general visitor, however interesting to the geologist. Now, however, Science 
is informed, the shrinkage has come to a halt, and many glaciers seem to 
have begun a forward advance again, and are likely to recover the ground 
lost through a series of warm years. 


—It is unfortunate that the so-called Old Mill at Newport, the most 
interesting ruin in the country, should have become of late an object of so 
much attention as to invite propositions for restoring or otherwise improving 
it. For some mysterious reason the ivy which had for so many years cover- 
ed it with its beautiful protecting mantle was not long ago removed, and 
the rude masonry seems since to have suffered rapid deterioration. The 
stonework is a course rubble, laid apparently in lime mortar, with very 
wide joints, if, indeed, the masses of mortar between the small stones can be 
dignified with the name of joints; and some such defence against the 
weather as the ivy leaves afforded seems to have been essential to the pre- 
servation of the ruin in its present condition. For want of this, or from 
some other, less obvious, the walls are now found to be badly cracked, and 
the mortar-joints disintegrated, and some of the stones have fallen out. 
To prevent further mischief, it is now proposed to replace the fallen stones 
and point the whole work, inside and outside, with cement, retaining, 
however, as far as possible, the present rude effect of the masonry. At the 
top of the circular wall it is proposed to form a coping of Portland cement, to 
prevent the penetration of water into the masonry from above. Although 
various alterations and repairs have already been made in the building, they 
are so ancient as to afford, perhaps, when understood, important indications 
with regard to the history of the structure, and it will, of course, be advisable 
to avoid interfering with or obscuring these indications. Whether a cement 
pointing all over the work will hide anything of value is perhaps doubtful 
but so much is to be learned from the form and material of mortar joints in 
old masonry that most people would decidedly prefer to have them left 
undisturbed; and if a simple shed over the ruin with sparing consolidation of 
the cracked masonry, would suffice to preserve it, there would certainly be 
an advantage in adopting that means.—American Archi 

—An official at Washington, who is engaged in counting or weighing 
the money in the treasury vaults, estimates the silver in the vaults to weigh 
543,700 pounds. The money is not counted dollar for dollar, but weighed 
on one of the most perfect scales in the world. 
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The American | 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 & 310 Walnut St., Phila. 








Engineers, and Manufacturers of 
Machine Tools. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . $400,000 00 | 
Reserve for reinsurance and | 

all other claims, 852,970 25 | _ 
Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 | 


ToTAL AssETS, JANUARY IsT, 1884, 
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Not From India. 

Have you judged that we condemned 
Seersucker that was not from India, be- 
cause we told the excellence of the genwine ? 
Let us look at the others. American Seer- 
suckers imitate the Calcutta as closely as 
imitation can without being a servile copy ; 
beyond it; the weaving is perfect ; the va- 
riety of colorings, patterns and materials 
is greater ; they have the capricious wrin- 
kle ; some of them are lower in price; the 
Jinest are as high. There’s room for the 
buyer’s fancy. 


S. M. Wanamaker & Co., 


—SUCCESSORS TO— 


John Wanamaker & Co. 


AT THE OLD STAND, 
818-820-822 CuestNuT STREET. 


Deer Park and Oakland 


On the crest of the Alleghanies, within the famous 
Glade Section, directly on the line of the B. & O. 
NO STAGE RIDES OR BUS TRANSFERS. 
ALL LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS STOP. 

With the new and unparalleled fast schedule on the 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD these oot d 
twiu resorts are beyond all comparison the most ad- 
van y located, both as to train service and sur- 
round , of any East of the Rockies. 

LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Deer Park for Early Dinner. 
LEAVE BALTIMORE AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Deer Park for Supper. 
Returning trains are equally favorable. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER BREAKFAST, 
Arrive Baltimore for Dinner. 
LEAVE DEER PARK AFTER DINNER, 
Arrive Baltimore for Supper. 
There is also a NIGHT EXPRESS each way, making 
TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS EACH WAY! 

B. & O. Limited for Chicago and Northwest, via 
Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 9.00 A. M.; 
arriving in Chicago next morning at 8.55 A. M. 

B. & O. Limited for Cincinnati, St. Louis and South, 
via Deer Park and Oakland, leave Baltimore 2.30 
SSS ye Cincinnati at 7.45 A. M., St Louis 
6. . M. 


MAGNIFICENT TRAINS THROUGH WITHOUT 
CHANGE. 


BUFFET, SLEEPING, PARLOR, FAMILY ROOM 
AND DAY COACHES. 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 234d. 


NO FLIES! NO MOSQUITOES! NO HAY FEVER! 
NO MALARIA! 


Deer Park and Oakland, the one being but six 
miles distant from the other—with the most charming 
drives + tbem—will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Walker, who, in his two seasons’ 
management of Deer Park, made many enthusiastic 
friends of the glorious resorts among Philadelphians. 

All communications should be addressed to W. J. 
WALKER, Queen City Hotel, Cumberland, Md., up to 
em | _ After that date, either Deer Park or Oak- 
and, " 

Rates—$60, $75 and $90 per month, according to lo- 
cuts, ie ome ge one a — open at B. &O. 

et nth an estnut Streets, (opposite 
co ne 

pan no expense in ren- 

dering Deer Park and Oakland the leading mountain 

resorts of the east, and for the season of '85 the attrac- 


* tions will be of a character not hitherto equalled, and 


the cuisine of both houses unexcelled. 
The Finest Place for Children in the Land. 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WorKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4rH Sr., PHILADELPHIA. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COMPANIES. 








THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2020 Chestnut St. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS 
AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RE- 
CEIVER, AND RECEIVES DE- 
POSITS ON INTEREST. 





President, John B. Garrett. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Henry Tatnall, 
Actuary, William P. Huston. 
Assistant Treasurer, William N. Ely. 








THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-381 CHESTNUT STREET. 

Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,200,000. 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 

RY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 


Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
An extra size for corpor- 


vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 


_ OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Compeny acta as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa — 
trust — of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 








DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MErRICcK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JouN B. GEst, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THoMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCoM, 
Joun C. BuLuitr. 








SHOEMAKERS. 


Kunkel & Griffiths, 


(Successors to Waldo M. Claflin,) 


MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGES- 
TED BY PROF. MEYER, 


Nos. 11 AND 13 NortH NINTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton Railroad 
Switch Co., 





ABRAHAM BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
WM. WHARTON, JR., SUPERINTENDENT. 
WHARTON BARKER, TREASURER. 


Office, 125 South Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
P. 0. BOX 905, 


Works; Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philad’a, and 
Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wharton Safety Railroad 
Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


Wharton Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


Wharton Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


Wharton Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


Wharton Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings, 





INTERLOCKING APPARATUS, 
(Johnston's Patent,) 
AND GENERAL RAILWAY SUPPLIES. 


[HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 
main track, thus making travel absolutely safe from 
accidents from misplaced switches, and in un- 
questioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on 
such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, 
West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad, Chicago and North-Western 
Railroad, ape and Ohio Railroad, Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, etc. 
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